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Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below). 
Here is a wide vatiety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse Matschat, 
Whether you buy or build . . . remodel or start from the 
ground up, this book will help you develop your grounds into 
a beautiful setting for your home. Expressing your personal- 
ity In your outdoor home surroundings is a matter of suc- 
cessfully blending the various elements of the practical, the 
artistic, the useful, the ornamental and the natural. By bor- 
rowing suggestions from the numerous sketeh plans, you can 
learn how to solve your own particular landscaping problems. 
You'll find many examples for arranging trees, shrubs and 
flowers into a pleasing, workable harmonious environment. 35¢ 

THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the organic 
methed. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing 
of important testimony given = Dr. Max Gerson on hie 
cancer cure by diet. ° 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive List 
of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
tadustry. This book alphabetically Mets 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile iri Nature's way. It 
defines the e ition of each terial and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. . . B5c 


The books described above can be bought 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first three books issued in the current 1947-48 
Beok Club. These three books plus 9 other 
books to be issued one-a-month can be yours 
fer only $3.00 (12 books on the Club Plan— 
see advertisement on page 64.) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


if you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by ery Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, 


ANNUALS AND by Cecile Hulse Mateschat. 
Describes the over = 
vice-versa. 


HOUSE PLANTS—Hew Te Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for in 
the house. 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
MeCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 


GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden —— 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. . 50¢ 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John C. Gifford. 
A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 

WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How to the natural re of ~~ 
wild flowers in your own garden. 40c 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Originally 
published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful. 40¢ 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF ‘COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for sa aE compost WITH 


OBR WITHOUT animal manure. 
TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring book on 
crop-yielding trees-—their crops as animal food. . . 35e 


COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert O. Bar- 
low. Many facts about herb aw and usage in several 
lands. 40¢ 


EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 
by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature- 
lover and fisherman. 35e 


Organic Gar Publications 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.9 


Members of this Ciub will receive at one time 
all 12 books listed below. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Snip 
Au entertaining book on gardens in various parts of 
world. 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY by Heinrich Deals 
with the leaf’s importance to the gardener and lover ae 
Diants. 

THE FORMATION oF VEGETABLE MOLD THROVeN THE 

CTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contain de 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm, Sim 

SEEDLINGS by Evclyn Spelden. How to start nls 
how to prepare the gurden. 

WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL Ehrentried. Ptelffer, 
garden. ‘ 

THE WAR IN THe sore by sir Albert Howard, CLE, 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for them 
who desire to from to organte 
fertilizer. Abe 

OUR FRIEND, THE EARTHWORM Sensi 8S. Oliver 
Deals with this creature's importance to mans’ health. $108 

THE FRUIT ORCHARD cdited by J. I. Rodale. 
hints, unusual date on fruit growing. 

ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Heosetiall 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 

25e 

oe BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
plant breeding and the a 
great horticultural pioneer. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE Foop by ‘Rodale, 
‘Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitemin-rich feel 


AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST odited by 
and Heinrich - A guide for compost-makiag, 


Combination 
Club Offer — 24 Books — $6.00 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The books 


VEST-POCKET VEGETAGLE by Roger W. Sailth 
How to grow 40 vegetables the — manner—ter 
medium northern climate. 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by 
The only book of its kind ever published. ‘ 

SLEEP AND RHEUMATIGOM by J. I. Rodale. Explains oul 
rules for avoiding stubhorn conditions of neuritis caused WF 
pressures exerted during sleep. 

WATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses hesith- 
giving values of breads and ceresis made with ne 
produced, stone-ground grains. 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT ad VEGETABLE crore by will 
and Brunet. thet clear 

DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advise 
ability of forming « Royal Commission to check on the 
Sir Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 35 


In Canada and Foreign 
$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c beoks cost 55c, 
40c books cost 45c, 35¢ books cost 40¢ 
and 25¢ books cost 30c 


* 
Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS PA 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Schling’s Pot-grown =| 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set them out as.soon as possible 
for a luscious crop next year. Our 
special collection of choicest vari- 
eties will give you a continuous 
yield from early June to late Au- 
gust: We offer strong-rooted pot- 
grown plants of these varieties: 


DORSETT—early 
FAIRFAX—midseason 
STAR BRIGHT—Iate 


Your choice of MASTODON, GEM, 
or STREAMLINER—everbearing 


Special Collection Offer: 


12 plants of each ( 48 in all) $ 6.50 
25 plants of each (100 in all) 11.00 
50 plants of each (200 in all} 19.50 


Delivery Immediate — All orders sent express collect. 


Specially Priced Organic Gardening Collection 


A Garden Full of 
Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


50 Daffodils. Our famous Oregon- 50 Darwin Tulips. Gorgeous Victory 
Trail Mixture. If purchased separate- Mixture of 15 superb varieties. $4.50 
ly, $4.00 

50 Crocus. Our special Victory Mix- 3 Madonna Lilies. Giant imported 
ture of all best colors. Priced at only bulbs of this exquisite hardy Lily. 
$1.15 $1.85 


Special Offer: To readers of Organic Gardening, all four items above 
(value $11.50) for only $10.00 postpaid. 
FREE — BEAUTIFUL BULB CATALOG IN COLOR 
Offers the best of American-grown bulbs and also the best of Dutch, French, and 
English-grown species. All your favorites are here and many superb new things too. . 
Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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NUMBER 3 
A Visit To A Famous Physician ............ J. 1. Rodale 14 
The Animal As Our Farming Partner .... Sir Albert Howard 17 


j. 1. RODALE 


Associate Editor 


Fermentation versus Putrefaction and Decay 
Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer 22 


Philosophy in Agriculture? ........... Rev. Henry Retzek 27 


The Evolution of Composting in Central America 
Mariano Montealegre 30 


SIR ALBERT HOWARD, . 
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C.LE., M.A. Findings of a Tree Planter .................... J. Cook 39 
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FREE! 


Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8.. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
a $1.00 book. ““GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


Pest-Control Manual 


| Even if you return the Siaiiaie Encyclopedia! 
This New Illustrated 64-Page 


New, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Ssbinniddad 


THE 
NEW 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


4 
1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles © 1500 Illustrations nual Flowers Rock Gardens 
Biennial Flowers Water Gardens 
E only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Perennial Flowers Evergreens 
needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 
one with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, Grouping Hot Beds and 
most practical “Show to grow it’? volume ever published for Vegetables Cold Frames 
garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination Soil Preparation 
Mlustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— Tables Garden Planning 
with practical advice for new home owners on Starting Indoors Succession 
how to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates Planting 
new section alone is the equivalent of an Z Transplanting Pruning 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features Zizzt Fertilizing Shows and 
include Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower “KEE Cultivation Exhibits 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! Flowering Bulbs Grafting, ete. 
(300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of Roses GUIDE 
information you will need about planning, . Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your ’ Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
garden, Alphabetical arrangement of sub- ee : Fruit Trees rangement 
jects enables you to find what you want > 4 Berries with full 
to know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- . a oe Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than a” ; Preparing Soil ces. 
one to evéry page!) Dozens of practical tw: 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety » 2 o 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time i f i. } 


in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Sotis, 
Climates and 

Methods — by American 
Experts! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 


MOUR, B.8.A., and picked state sturdy 

of American garden authorities. They binding. 

sho h Deluxe art-s 
w you how to avoid plant diseases; ft binding © 

Prevent and destroy pests; raise big- nity $1.00 


ger and better flowers, fruits and more. 
vegetables; how to select the best 

kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 
seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Free Trial 


Just mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return 
it and owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month 
until the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) 
is paid. The book ‘Garden Foes’ is yours without charge. 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New » 
York- 19, N. Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise € Co.,Ine. § 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of 


the latest 


revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
bound in sturdy Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
pictures—and also the 6%-page illustrated pest-control. book, 


“GARDEN FOES.” After 7 days, I will either return the 


book and 


owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage"is paid. 
In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREB! 


SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. :~ 
Send full remittance with this form, : 
and SAVE all shipping eharges. Im- : 


Do Not Write in Boxes 


mediate full refund if you return: 
book. 


Cheek here if you want arteraft binding, only 3 extra. 

Initial this box te reserve Companion Volume ‘‘Favorite 

jowers in Full Color’ for delivery in October. 640 pages, 
320 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 
natural colors with informative text on each. Special pre- 
publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be billed 
and delivered with full return privilege. 
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ORGANIC. GARDENING 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
® Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
ia* . A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil . . . . Improves soil texture . . . . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannet supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 

. 200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 
AND SUBSTANDARD SOILS 
AND TASTELESS FOODS 


June 23, 1947. 

As I remember my boyhood nearly 
fifty years ago and the delicious vege- 
tables produced on our farm and gar- 
den in the virgin soil of southern 
Indiana Territory, now Oklahoma, 
and compare those vegetables with the 
tasteless, stringy things grown now 
with the aid of commercial fertilizers, 
it seems as though you may have 
something in “Organic Gardening.” 

All the fertilizer we knew of then 
was a few loads of barnyard manure, 
and the only parasite we had to.fight 
was an occasional infestation of pota- 
to beetles. Now almost every plant 
one may be lucky enough to get to 
grow has some insect ready to pounce 
upon it and devour it as soon as it 
peeps through the soil. From then on 
to maturity it is a constant battle with 
every kind of insect, worm, beetle that 
flies, crawls, burrows in the soil or is 
borne on the wind, visible and invis- 
ible, and the net result is far inferior 
to the old-time harvest. 

I have ten acres of land just out- 
side of Birmingham, one of which I 
try to garden partly as a hobby and 
partly as an aid to reduce grocery ex- 
penses. The land has been in cultiva- 
tion since before the Civil War and for 
years and years before I bought it, 
commercial fertilizers had been used 
on it. Now it will scarcely produce 
anything except weeds, and they are 
scrawny without using tons of it. 

Bearing out your theory, I noticed 
where I planted some young trees in 
the orchard, I gave them a generous 
application of well-rotted stable ma- 
nure. In the soil near the trees the 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


‘UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE 


100 ft. of hedge, 114 ft. apart, 
uses 67 Yews, costs $53.60 in 9-12 
inch size, ($80. a 100) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, 4 
twice transp! 

spindly 


9-12" $80. (100) 
for $22.50) 
12-15” $95. (100) 
(25 for $25.00) 

15-18” $125. - 
(26 for $32.60 

po or more @ 100 


PHOTO: Upright Yew Hedge 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. High Slender now, but will 
bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay express (; ‘ 
6c a plant) on arrival. i 


wh Jul for $17.50 plants 

te in Ju sete 

— 50 RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; $13.50 
50 


50 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; 


AK AA. Any fie of above, 134 BerB, bushy speci- $455.75 


mens (4 years older, 12 times beavier) . 


rom the groun 
And it is if dwarfed fruits only are planted More fruit per acre, too, 


All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit Semmes 5 
Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollenization: APPLES: Named i 
1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 1 Varieties a 
Duchess; also 1 1 Elberta PEACH, 1 German Prune - 
PLUM. 
OFFER A: One each all 2-year-olds, fruit HM 
possible 1949, for $23.00. ou 20 tor $16. 5 
OFFER 8B: The same, a year older, $31.00. Searing, 

ALSO: NARCISSUS, TULIPS, IRIS, PEONIES, 39 for 


AZALEAS, etc. Write for Fall 1947 Catalog. 


Kelsey Nursery Estab. 


Dept. Bi 50 Church St., New York 7,N.¥. 


P.S.—Other catalog items: (Send only amounts below, pay 
small expressage on arrival). GIANT DUTCH 
CROCUS—huge 9cm, $3.90 per 100; MIXED TULIPS 
—Illcm, best kinds, $7.50 per. 100; NARCISSUS and_ 
DAFFODILS—Permanent naturalizing mixture, top- 
size rounds, $8 per 100; BROWNELL ROSES—I4 a 
kinds, any 3 for $5.00. S 

P.P.S.—Confiidential to readers of Organic Gardening— 
(other folks don’t seem to care)—Our Yews have 
been grown strictly organic, because we found they 
grow best that way. Rhododendrons come out of 
natural humus. Fruit stocks are grown first two 
years in rich humus only—what a difference! On 
page 20 of catalog you'll find rare shrubs and ever- 
greens grown organic only. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlled stock) 


Open up a Whole New World of 
Garden Pleasures and Profits. 


Lovely blossoms in Spring—delicious full size 
fruit at 2 to 3 years old. Dwarfs grow 6 to 8 
ft. high (semi-dwarfs 12 to 15 ft.). Take 
little space, easy to care for. Selected, well 
rooted, special understock. 


APPLES: many varieties; grafted on true East 
Malling roots: No. 1, 2, 4, 7 & 9 assuring the 
dwarfest for gardens, or semi-dwarf for farm. 
(Imported from Royal Experimental Station, 
Kent, England.) ALSO: 


PEACHES — PEARS — PLUMS — APRICOTS 
NECTARINES — CHERRIES 


$3.75 to $15.00 each as to age. ALSO: 


ESPALIER S-- trained Fruit Trees 


Long the pride of the Home Gardener. Each 
grown and ‘*rellis-trained by experts in my own 
nurseries 10 suit American conditions—and 
a od own special needs. Bear abundant, de- 
icious full size fruit. Very decorative, planted 
against wall, trellis or as a screening hedge. 
Always very glad to advise you. 


| have specialized exclusively 20 years in this 
country, my Swiss ancestors 100 years—in 
propessting the choicest varieties of Dwarf 
and Espalier Trees. All guaranteed to give en- 
tire satisfaction. 


Write for my illustrated catalogue No. 15. 

It’s a complete planting and cultural guide. 

A New World of Garden Pleasures for 

You. WRITE NOW—in time to order 
for Planting this Fall. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


King Street, opposite Comly Avenue 


The WOODMAN’S PA 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Better and safer 
than a hand axe—cuts 
anything from 
briar to 


Write fer 
Free Cireular No. 7499 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 


Oley - Pennsylvania 


weeds would grow to a height of four 
to six feet while at a short distance 
from the little tree the weeds would 
be from six inches to two feet high. 
Excuse this long letter and enter my 
subscription for I am definitely inter- 
in “ORGANIC GARDEN- 
James A. Turner, 
Route 9, Box -102, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


—Oo— 
LEATHERDUST 
July 6, 1947. 


I thank you very much for your de- 
tailed answer regarding Leatherdust 
and will be glad to ship to you free of 
charge a few bags during the course of 
next week. The material is quite light 
in weight while dry, about 30 Ibs. per 
standard size grain burlap bag maxi- 
mum. 

I should like to list a few of the ob- 
servations made since writing to you 
earlier about Leatherdust. The core 
of the pile of this dust, where it is 
blown by fans from the buffing wheels 
in the tannery, feels quite warm— 
probably because here the material is 
packed tighter by its own weight than 
on the outside of the pile, where it is 
as fluffy as dust in. the bag of a 
vacuum cleaner. 

A few burlap bags filled with leath- 
erdust fell accidentally in the brook 
running along the yard of the tannery. 
They were recovered but discarded 
being soaked and dumped on a cement 
platform in the yard. I turned some 
of these bags, that by now are half 
rotted, and found a colony of healthy 
looking large red earthworms. Mind 
you, they seem to thrive on Leather- 
dust-Burlap, for there is no soil and 
they cannot very well live on cement 
flooring! 

Yesterday I built a compost pile in 
a wooden box, measuring about four 
feet square as well as high with a roll 
of chicken wire (6”) as chimney. As 
material I used rather strawy wild 
grass, about three feet tall, that I had 
cut that very morning, some ground 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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“An even better book, by and large, than PLOWMAN’S FOLLY.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 


You, too, will want to own 


EDWARD H. FAULKNER'S new book 


SECOND 


The scientific rules for natural enrichment of impoverished soil 


DWARD H. FAULKNER, who astonished the agricultural world with his revolutionary theories of plowless 
farming in PLOWMAN’S FOLLY, adds to and re-examines his earlier conclusions in this new book. After 
extensive experiments of his own, and visits to experiment stations, soil scientists, and farmers in 24 states, he 
ean authoritatively give the lie to the theory of ‘‘soil impoverishment’”’ which has led to the indiscriminate use of 
commercial fertilizer. Faulkner shows that the development of ‘“‘real soil’’, through the decay of organic matter 
that unlocks the minerals required for healthy plant growth, in the long run not only increases productivity and 
quality, but makes plants so healthy that the need for sprays and Insecticides is greatly diminished, if not done 
away with entirely. 


Faulkner not only discusses his theory at length 
but gives actual case histories of its application 
which anyone can apply to his own soil problems. 


He tells how Southern farmers, using green manure on a sandy soil, 
produce 50 to 100 bushels of corn where 10 grew before. He describes 
his own experience in bringing back a patchy lawn to a verdant green. 
He writes of a victory gardener in Ohio, who, using Faulkner’s methods 
of plowless farming, green manure, and level cultivation throughout the 
year, greatly improved his entire garden’s yield. These are just a few 
of the hundreds of eases from every part ef the country of increased 
productivity due to ‘‘natural’’ soil enrichment. They all go to prove 
that Faulkner’s methods basically are applicable to any soil problem 
in any soil area. 


Experts praise this book highly 

LOUIS BROMFIELD says of this book: ‘It is a rich book, stimulat- 
ing and significant of the new, lively and practical interest in agricul- 
ture which is growing among industrialists, bankers and laymen of all 
sorts. It asks for the answer and explanation of many facts known as 
such by experienced farmers which research has until now failed to 
provide . . . the book Is dedicated to the premise that if sufficient 
organic material were restored to most American agricultural soil, the 
need for commercial or ‘artificial’ fertilizers would be nullified.” 


N 

> 


RUSSELL LORD says: ‘‘He remains, happily, the Number One Needler 
of a hide-bound, orthodox agriculture in this land.” 


= and gardeners alike will THIS COUPON TODAY 


benefit from reading this revolutionary ORGANIC GARDENING, DEPT. OKLA. 

Emmaus, Pennsylvania 

Yes, | want to learn how to develop ‘‘real soil’’ through use of 
humus. Send me my copy of A SECOND LOOK by Edward H. 
Faulkner. enclose (jeheck cash M. 0. for .... copies 


new book by the precedent-breaking 
author of PLOWMAN’S FOLLY. You 
can order your eopy through this 


magazine. Just elip the coupon. Save a 
yourself the costs of expensive fertil- 
izers and insecticides by investing 


$2.00 in this easy-to-read hook. 


ity 
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Brownell Roses 


“V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant. blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful = & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delwery 
BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


HYPER-HUMUS 


The Famous Organic Soil Conditioner 


Immediately improves sandy, clay, or loam soils. Experi- 
enced professional growers and experiment test stations 
Drove its value. Benefits last as long a8 up to ten years. 
Its use is a capital investment; not an expense. 


HYPER-HUMUS contains no weed seeds or inseet larvae. 
It carries millions of beneficial soil bacteria, giving life 
and fertility to the soil. Naturally impregnated with lime, 
making it practically non-acid. A reservoir of normal mois- 
ture. Fine in texture; black as midnight. 


100-Ib. bag $2.00 2 Bags—$3.75 
20 Bags, (1 ton) $29.75 
Vitalize your soil with HYPER-HUMUS. It is a wise in- 


vestment for those who seek the best results. Address: 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


limestone and phosphate rock as well 
as a mixture of dried roots of witch- 
grass and poor soil as rotting agent. 
In between all this I sprinkled about 
25 Ibs. of Leatherdust, primarily be- 
tween the layers of grass and the old 
sods. I did not actually layer the 
leatherdust because I was afraid of its 
capacity to absorb water and thereby 
to clog circulation within the pile. I 
watered each layer with a watering 
can full of water. Exactly 24 hours 
after completion of this pile I noticed 
smoke coming out of the chimney and 
upon examination found that the stack 
was heating vehemently—but also 
that it gave out a rather objectionable 
odor. 

Frankly, I had tried my luck in 
building compost piles many times, 
but so far have never been able to 
make one heat. I was thrilled to see 
that I could do with leatherdust what 
I could not accomplish before with 
horse manure, activators, commercial 
fertilizer and other mediums. Now, is 
it compulsory for an active compost 
pile to smell and act like a volcano? 

I have used Leatherdust on field 
grass stubble and lawn and also made 
applications in the form of side dress- 
ings on corn and potatoes. While I 
did not burn anything I did not ob- 
serve positive results, probably be- 
cause of the little time elapsed. 

Please be good enough to let me 
have the benefit of your experience 
once you have completed your own 
experiments with Leatherdust. Please 
keep in mind though that not all 
Leatherdust is alike, since it derives 
from a variety of animals raised under 
varying conditions and tanned by 
many different methods, i.e. combina- 
tions of chemicals. 

Hermann K. Kirschner, 


North Beverly, Mass. 
(Eprtror’s Note—We will experi- 
ment with the leather dust.) 


July 23, 1947. 
Having spent 9 years of my child- 
hood in Italy gardening with the peas- 
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What Will Your 


Garden Grow 
Next Year? 


Prize Roses? Tastier, More 
Healthful Vegetables and 
Fruit? Velvety-turf lawns? 


It will—only if you build up soil organically 
and feed plants the proper food. Organical- 
ly-fed plants suffer less insect and disease 
damage, too. Shrubs’ grow thicker; have 
better color. 


The only low-cost, sure way to build bet- 
ter soil faster is with bushels and bushels of 
compost... . . and you can make quantities 
of rich, activated compost quicker - with 
ActivO, an unusual bacterial discovery that 
speeds decomposition amazingly (no manure 
needed) and permits you to use such rich 
materials as garbage . . . . actually reduces 
garbage without odor . . . . gives compost 
fertilizer in 2 to 6 weeks! Works any month 
of year. 

YOUR OWN FERTILIZER FACTORY! 
You can use all sorts of vegetable and animal 
waste—leaves, grass, sludge, table scraps, 
manures, chaff, cobs, other waste . . . even 
sawdust! Start an ActivO compost anytime. 
Add more material when and as you wish. 


Just mix ActivO with the waste. Easy. 
No skill required. Little goes long way. 
No. 7 size (only $2.00) treats up to 1800 


pounds of compost; No. 50 size, up to 6 
tons! .. . . And with ActivO you can. have 
your “fertilizer factory’’ almost anywhere, 
even in a tiny city backyard. 

SOIL ACTIVATOR; CONDITIONER: 
Speeding and making better compost is not 
all that ActivO does. You don’t need to buy 
special “‘soil activators’. Applied direct to 
soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and acti- 
vates it; gives life to jaded soils—adds both 
the helpful organisms and many minerals, 
humus and nutrients for which most soil is 
starved . . . . ActivO also reduces odors in 
outdoor toilets while turning waste into eas- 
ily handled, ash-like fertilizer. 

You will want to try this unusual product. 
Get some ActivO today. If your regular dealer 
doesn’t have it, use coupon below. Don’t 
accept substitute! There’s only ONE ActivO 
—only one organic, bacterial product like 
this. Insist on “‘Act-tive-Oh!” 


SPECI Al , if already an ActivO user and your local dealer hasn’t the additional ActivO you need, take 
* advantage of this offer: One No. 25 size drum ActivO, for 3 tons compost, and an 80 Ib. bag 
of special pulverized compost limestone—BOTH for $5.99, shipped freight collect. Check and clip this offer, and 


mail with coupon below. 


MAIL TO —=3p=| BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, ind. 


(Northeastern states, address Activo- SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, 


© Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or for activating soils only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 


waste) at $2.40 doz 


P 


0 No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 Ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
© No. 7 size, for 1800 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 
oO No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. 0 FREE literature; 


MORE THAN "BactO" in Canada gm 
ACTIVO 
HASTENER! 


POINT 
P. 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 


The 
| 
| 
ACTIV)  Dealer’s Name y 
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CROCUS 


In lots of 

EACH 100 or more. 
Mixed Colors. 

Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


ALSO AT 1c EACH 


ERANTHIS... 


Winter, Yellow 
GRAPE HYACINTHS .. 

Heavenly Blue 
SIBERIAN SQUILLS. 

Early Blue 
CHIONODOXA... 


Blue and White 


SPECIAL— 100 SPRING BULBS — $1.00 


20 EACH ABOVE 5 KINDS 


NOTE — Each cash order of $1.00 or more 
received by October 1 earns 3 bulbs of rare 
Autumn Flowering Crocus extra. 


All Will Bloom Well Next Spring 
Sent Postpaid—October 15—Cash or C.0.D. 


ROCKNOLL Dept. 06,Morrow, Ohio 


NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
posting material. . 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed wit 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can a fet this 
only from us. Distributors wanted. 

From our experimental farm at Paoli 
we can shipa limited amount of Q.R.Com- 
post made under the Bruce formula. Also 
Hyper Humus and Raw Rock Phosphate. 
The Great Valley Mills 

Box 2016, Paoli, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 

O Packet, ‘Q.R.”’ Compost Herbal Activ- 
ator, enough for 4 heaps up to 6 feet 
square, $1:00 

O Booklet (92pp.) “‘Quick-Return Method 
of Compost Making,’* by Maye E. Bruce, 
most interesting and helpful, 50c 

O 25tb. Hyper Humus, $1.00* 

O 26 lb. Raw Rock Phosphate, $1.00* , 
*Plus Express Charges Collect. Delivery 
subject to weather conditions. 


NAME 


ants, I couldn’t help becoming in- 
tensely interested in this intelligent 
revival of organic gardening. The 
memory comes back vividly of the hay 
stack and compost pile surrounded by 
chickens, geese and pigeons. The 
pleasant pungent taste so strong that 
ours of today seem only like ghosts 
in comparison. Is all this natural 
farm life to return to us to gladden 
our hearts and redden once more the 
cheeks of our American children? 

It is yust a year ago that I became 
interested in organic gardening and 
the making of compost. The booklet 
entitled “Our Friend the Earthworm” 
interested me so much that I planned 
an experiment. I made a compost 
pile of a lot of garbage, some old hay, 
cow manure and soil. Before I left for 
the winter, I piled hay about a foot 
deep over the whole thing to keep in 
the dampness. I never turned it over 
because I didn’t have either the time 
or the strength and just hoped that 
things would turn out alright. I re- 
turned in April and found to my great 
amazement the most perfect black top 
soil I have ever seen completely filled 
with earthworms. Then I sent for 
three chickens and two ducks owned 
by the children. Within ten minutes 
they had discovered the compost pile 
and haven’t left it since. We no longer 
have the bother of these birds in the 
front flower beds, in the vegetable 
garden or on the lawn; furthermore, 
they no longer run to me when I bring 
them corn. They are so well nourished 
by the worms in the compost pile that 
corn has little attraction for them. 

Now my next step is to make a 
much larger compost pile for next year 
solely for the benefit of a flock of hens 
and there will be no doubt in my mind 
that these birds’ eggs will be two or 
three times as nourishing as those from 
an ordinary hen yard. There should 
be added profit in this kind of chicken 
raising. For one thing no chicken wire 
or pen is needed, as the chickens never 
stray. Very little grain is needed and 
I for one would pay quite fancy prices 
for eating eggs or chickens and I am 
sure there are many who feel the way 
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Uniform fermentation in the pile; re- 
tention of fibrous structure that lets 
roots penetrate, admits air, and holds 
moisture . . . the Royer Compost 
Shredder-Mixer gives you compost 
like you've never had before. Royer 
C-Jr. above handles 1 to 3 cu. yds. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Bulletin 46. j 181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER IMPORTED 
IS FREE OF TULIP BULBS 
WEED SEEDS Collector's Item—worth over $10.00 


50 FIRST CHOICE BULBS $7.50 
Dry Poultry Manure Cash-postage prepaid COD-postage collect 


Collection consists of Single and Double 
50 Ib. $1.50 Early Tulips, Triumph, Double Late, Par- . 


rot, Darwin, Rembrandt, Single Late. 

As a premium 3 Zwanenburg Crocus Bulbs are 
Product of added. This is the only Orange Colored Spring x 
GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. ORGANIC GARDENS 


Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. | | PERRY HALL FULLERTON P. 0. MD. 


FENCING GRO-QUICK ‘SETHE 
FARM BRED UPIN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. Soonen? WTR 
. ‘ GERM D 


All-Purpose Steel Fencing. Poul. CUT GERMINATION 
elded TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Hosting Com e for 


Fencing and Netting, 
Fabrice. Field Fence, cold frames, plant penches. 


ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. +4 


BOX 20, MAHOPAC, NEW YORK 
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I do. Incidentally, I never saw a pen- 
ned up chicken in all of Italy and they 
never left the barn yard. 

I am hoping that people will start 
this kind of chicken raising on a larger 
scale than I am in a position to do. I 
know that it has great possibilities. 

I was told by many how hard it was 
to make a good compost pile, but it 
has been only a pleasure and I no 
longer pay fifty dollars for the season’s 
garbage removal. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Mary B. Pierce, 
(Mrs. Winslow S. Pierce, Jr.), 
Dublin, New Hampshire. 


NATURE AND HEALTH 
June 6, 1947. 


I would like to mention that your 
magazine came to our attention as we 
were beginning to carve out a home on 
virgin land in the heart of the red- 
woods. In this cool, moist climate 
where the soil with its deep layers of 
leafmold is undisturbed, one can daily 
observe the prolific natural growth 
coming forth in continuous abund- 
ance. Thus, without gardening exper- 
ience but with profound respect for 
Nature’s laws, we could see at once 
that your organic methods are sound. 
It has given me great pleasure to ex- 
tend this valuable information to 
friends and the benefits derived from 
your advertisements are inestimable. 
Through them I have located the 
many kinds of plants and shrubs we 
shall enjoy on this place including rare 
wild flowers such as Trailing Arbutus 
and Mandrake so dear to my Mich- 
igan childhood. Therein also, I found 
where to obtain healthful foods and 
the MIRACLE of Sunflower Seeds, 
the eating of which eliminated within 
a short time an annoying eye ailment 
of long standing. Indeed, your publi- 
cation must intrigue all who have felt 
the impulse of the advancing New 
Era and its spirit of service. 


Mrs. R. F. Whitmore, 


Arcata, California. 


Improve Your Compost 


with HYPER-HUMUS 


The Natural Soil Organic 


Use Hyper-Humus instead of earth when mak- 
ing your compost heap. This cultivated product 
is 85 to 90% pure organic matter, teeming 
with beneficial soil bacteria. It hastens break- 
down and improves the finished compost. 


Odorless — No Weed Seeds 


Fine for NEW and OLD Lawns when used as 
directed in our folder. 


Sold thru established dealers— 
we cannot ship small orders 
Write for folder, giving full directions for 


using HYPER-HUMUS for making compost, 
building lawns, and correcting soil conditions. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 19 Newton, N. J. 


For fall planting. Rare Hyacinths, Lovely 
Lilies, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few 


out of many in our New Autumn Catalog, 
ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D, Moorestown, New Jersey 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


SALMON, RED 
PINK & WHITE 


5 for $1.00 


FOR 
FALL PLANTING 

Exhibition Chrysanthe- 
mums 8 for $1.90; Cluster 
Chrysanthemums. 8 for 
$1.90, all different colors. 
Hypericum Shrub. New Hardy, blooms from July 
through Sept. Deep Orange Yellow Blooms. Semi 
Evergreens 12-15 in. 2 for $1.00. 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 


Randolph Road, New Market, New Jersey 
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COMPOST AND 
DISEASE-FREE PLANTS 


July 8, 1947. 


I have been reading your magazine 
and I have practised your theory with 
the best of my ability. 


I have been making compost and 
using it and have been getting good 
results without using sprays. I am 
also raising earthworms. I do_ not 
plant barley, as is recommended, be- 
cause I cannot find a place to buy it. 
I also have been informed that lime 
will kill earthworms. Is this true? 
(Perhaps excessive amounts would be 
dangerous. ) 


Aside from the above, I have six 
hybrid rose bushes that are doing ex- 
ceptionally well this year and the only 
trouble I have had has been with 
Japanese beetles. Other insects are 
not around and I am wondering if it 
could be an unusual year to be free 
from insects. For two years I have fed 
the roses generously with bonemeal 
in the fall and placed a heavy mulch 
of compost held down with stones. I 
also have planted parsley on the bor- 
der. 


I also want to state that my house 
plants have been free of rust and other 
discolorations since I have planted 
grass seed in the pot. Do you think 
this has any merit? 


I only have a small place but I have 
had a lot of pleasure with the hobby 
and I am trying to convert other peo- 
ple in my neighborhood to the prac- 
tise of organic gardening. Thanks for 
an interesting hobby and healthful re- 
sults. 


Lewis I. Riddell, 
2 Green Valley Road, 
Wallingford, Pa. 


Totty’, 


ond DELPHINIUMS 


TOTTY’S MADONNA LILIES 

are the largest and finest that can be 
obtained. We import these exquisite Can- 
didum Lilies from Northern France. The 
flower spikes grow from 3 to 4 feet high 
and serve as a perfect foil for the beauty 
and magnificence of DELPHINIUM. 


$15.00 per dozen 


Field Grown Clu 
ToTTY’s DELPHI 
Very fine types and colors. Not pos- 
sible to procure them in individual 
colors. Assortment of light and dark 
shades. These plants are ideal for your 
garden. 4-6 feet high. 
$15.00 per doz. 
COMBINATION OFFER 
12 large bulbs of MADONNA LILIES 
12 Field grown DELPHINIUMS 
All for $25.00 
Order either Lilies or Delphiniums sep- 
arately, or better still, both at the big-— 
value combination price. 
planting time 
Madison 


Complete List of 


Fruit and Nut Trees, Bulbs, Etc. 


SEND FOR FREE 44-PAGE 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Box 310 Sherwood, Oregon 


Rp 


z |~ This Delightful 
Way! 


per personalized by a 
garden, child, or 


Write your friends on note 
distinctive picture of your 
pet. Make your cor di more 

more eagerly read . . . . stimulate prompt, cordial 
replies. Just send negative or good print. We print. 
picture on upper left corner, with or without your 
initiale, as desired. Sheet 314 x 4 in. when fo! 

100 for $9.50 with Cards ($1.00 addi- 


if initials are prin ger 
back. Send (or print) with weeks 
delivery — 


TIFFT, 134 Tifft "Road, Dover, N. H. 
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A Visit Al Physician 


| = the February, 1947 issue of this 
magazine there appeared an article 
regarding the sensational work of Dr. 
Max Gerson in curing cancer cases by 
diet. 

When this article appeared, one of 
our readers who had an advanced case 
of cancer went under the care of Dr. 
Gerson and was so impressed with 
what was going on in that office, that 
he wrote me a series of enthusiastic 
letters, urging me to come and talk 
with Dr. Gerson. In one of them he 
said that “Dr. Gerson is literally 
snatching people from the grave.” He 
had many interesting conversations 
with cured cancer “cases” that were 
coming back for check-ups. What 
finally impelled me to visit Dr. Gerson 
was a statement he had made in the 
cancer bill hearing at Washington that 
“the fundamental damage starts with 
the use of artificial fertilizer for vege- 
tables and fruits as well as for fodder. 
Thus the chemically transformed veg- 
etarian and meat nourishment, in- 
creasing through generations, trans- 
forms the organs and functions of the 
human body in the wrong direction.” 

It seems that Gerson who is now 
well over 62, was aware of the harm 
that chemical fertilizers were inflicting 
on the land and on man, in Germany 
for over thirty years. Being a scientist 
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of the highest calibre he actually en- 
gaged in experimental work in this 
field. In 1929-1930, in association 
with a professor Falk at the Forestry 
Academy of Hanover Munden, he 
studied the iodine content of plants. 
Dr. Gerson discovered that just as’a 
lack of iodine in the human body is a 
cause of goitre, so it is one of the 
factors in cancer causation. He dis- 
covered that plants that grow quickly 
have more iodine, and that the parts 
of a plant that grow the quickest con- 
tain the most of this valuable element. 

Of eight vegetables they experi- 
mented with they found that water- 
melon and lettuce contained the most 
iodine; next came radishes, asparagus 
and broccoli and the poorest group— 
potatoes and tomatoes. This would 
indicate the extreme importance of 
including materials in making com- 
post that contain iodine, such as sea- 
weed, kelp and fish products which 
originate at the kitchen table. One 
should carefully save for the compost 
heap such inedible fish parts. - 

In another experiment that they 
performed, said Dr. Gerson, they 
found that when a chemical fertilizer, 
potassium chloride, was used, the io- 
dine content of the cells of the plant 
was diminished, but when horse and 
cow manure and urine were employed, 
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the cells were enriched with iodine. 
There is much evidence in experimen- 
tal literature to show that the use of 
. 

artificial fertilizers locks up desirable 
elements in the soil and unlocks the 
undesirables, whereas organic matter 
has the opposite effect. For example, 
the beneficial trace element, boron— 
we gave the details in this magazine 
some time ago, of an experiment 
which showed that the application of 
chemical fertilizers made the existing 
boron unavailable to plants, but that 
organic matter reversed the process. 
A lack of boron produces dwarfed 
alfalfa, brown-flecked turnips, and 
rusty-stemmed celery. When you use 
compost, you can then begin to see 
what you are doing in Nature’s own 
test-tube laboratory in the soil. Leg- 
umes will not make root nodules for 
the bacteria to produce nitrogen un- 
less boron is present. A lack of boron 
will cause rotting of the core of sugar 
beets. 


Let us take the case of aluminum 
which is extremely plentiful in many 
soils, but which is a toxic element if 
it is in excess. Here, the reverse of the 
previously described phenomena pre- 
vails. The application of chemical fer- 
tilizers makes more of the aluminum 
available, but organic matter locks it 
up, so that it cannot hurt the plant. 
Does not this look like a wonderful 
plan in nature to protect the soil and 
plants by giving them an organic diet? 


When Dr. Gerson was a young man 
in Germany they used to raise sugar 
beets the old fashioned way with ma- 
nure and the beets were of tremendous 
size. Making sugar out of beets was 
a big industry in Germany. Soon came 
the chemists and as the years went by, 
the size of the beets kept dwindling 
until not only were they smaller than 
a fist, but they did not contain suffi- 
cient sugar to make it worth while to 
process them. The sheep used to graze 
in the old beet fields but as the land 
became chemicalized they would get 
hoof diseases and a kind of eczema. At 
last the farmer couldn’t get the sheep 
to enter these fields. You could beat 


them to death but they refused to go 
into these polluted fields. 


In the course of our conversation 
Dr. Gerson mentioned an experiment 
to illustrate that it will .take many 
generations until the full impact of the 
use of chemical fertilizers is felt to its 
fullest extent by the public. Then it 
will hit and hit hard. He described an 
experiment in which it was desired to 
bring on anemia in mice. They were 
fed a diet absolutely lacking in iron. 
Nothing happened. The experiment 
was continued with the next genera- 
tion of this group of mice. They were 
also fed an iron-deficient diet. Again 
—nothing happened. In the third gen- 
eration, nothing happened and like- 
wise in the fourth, but in the fifth gen- 
eration symptoms of anemia appeared, 
while in the sixth the mice became 
anemic in a big way. Will this occur 
to people? Chemical fertilizers were 
first used in quantity toward the end 
of the nineteenth century so that we 
are now entering into the third gen- 
eration of its use. This means, if the 
mouse experiments effect will be dupli- 
cated on man, that our children’s 
grandchildren may be visited by some 
kind of black plague which may al- 
most wipe out the race. Let us not be 
too harsh on our children’s grandchil- 
dren. 


There is another scientific procedure 
today which. is in the same class with 
the situation just described. I refer to 
artificial insemination of cows. This 
dangerous practice is being adopted 
wholesaie today all over the country. 
In our own section, the Lehigh County 
Dairy Co-operative has an elaborate 
plant for this purpose. Very few farm- 
ers own their own bull. The cow is 
inseminated with semen produced in 
an unnatural manner at these plants, 
which have the blessing of our agricul- 
tural colleges. This is a dangerous 
tampering with the processes of God 
through Nature. What will be the ul- 
timate biologic effect on the cow and 
the nutritional quality of her milk? 
What will be the ultimate effect on 
bulls born by this abominable method? 
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Will they become sterile in the fifth 
or sixth generation? Will they become 
sterile even before this? Will the milk 
so produced be milk, in the fifth gener- 
ation? Don’t forget, a cow’s genera- 
tion is much shorter than a man’s. 
We may feel the effect of it in our 
time. Will the cow become subject to 
terrible diseases? 


Already it is being admitted in the 
highest scientific circles that the breed- 
ing of aristocratic cows, to give huge 
quantities of milk and butterfat is be- 
coming uneconomic. It has been found 
that the average productive life of 
such cows is only seven years. Udder 
troubles and sterility condemns them 
to the slaughter-house long before an 
ordinary scrub-cow would go. Is this 
scientific, or is it merely the effect of 
chemicalized food on the farmer, who 
is gradually turning into a weakling 
and is counting on a push-button basis 
of work? This is a matter for thorough 
investigation by each state. 


I have read about and heard many 
instances of the gradual reduction in 
physical ability of farmers and people 
generally. A worker needs the proper 
food in order to carry on heavy work. 
An orchardist who visited me a few 
months ago told me that in their 
orchards thirty years ago men could 
handle large barrels containing 3 bush- 
els of apples all day long, and for long 
hours. Today, you cannot get them to 
work effectively with more than 1 
bushel barrels, and for a shorter work- 
day. 


I know it is dangerous to have a 
bull on every farm. They go on a 
rampage on occasion and kill and 
maim, but a country that has the 
brains to develop an atom bomb, sure- 
ly could find the solution for such a 
simple problem, without going hay- 
wire altogether. 

Dr. Gerson was responsible, in Ger- 
many, for developing what are known 
as sewage farms. He showed the Ger- 
mans the fallacy of destroying the pro- 
duct of the sewage plants and the folly 
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of dumping human excrement into the 
oceans. They listened to him. Around 
each large city were developed big 
farms to grow vegetables for the city 
people. Drainage canals were built and 
the sewage was allowed to weather 
over the winter. The municipalities 
built swimming pools and other a- 
musements on these farms, and in sea- 
son the city folks came out with their 
children and produced their own fresh 
vegetables. The demand for canned 
vegetables was reduced to such a 
point, says Dr. Gerson, that the Gov- 
ernment arranged for the sale of the: 
canning machinery to other countries. 
About one-half of it found its way to 
the United States, where the can- 
opener is one of the most essential 
household tools. 

Dr. Gerson described how the large 
potash combine started Germany off 
on a chemical farming era in the early 
days of this century. In those days 
the farmers to a great extent used the 
imported Peruvian Guano (bird drop- 
pings). The chemical trust, it seems, . 
secured control of the entire German 
share of this organic fertilizer, and 
would not sell any to the German 
farmer, advertising to them the great 
value of the German chemical potash. 
You can guess the rest. Germany had 
a practical monopoly on potash de- 
posits. At first the American farmer 
did not take to it but the Germans 
offered it at give-away prices. As the 
farmer came to depend on it, the price 
was gradually raised and it. became 
one of the biggest industries in Ger- 
many. 

The food that Dr. Gerson’s patients 
eat, are not produced organically, but 
are purchased in the regular markets. 
Dr. Gerson feels that he could do 
much more effective work in curing 
cancer patients if- he could purchase 
food raised organically. He appeals to 
farmer readers of Organic Gardening 
Magazine. If you wish to co-operate 
will you write direct to Dr. Max Ger- 
son, 11 East 74 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


# Nature animals and plants lead 
an interlocked existence. The connec- 
tion could not be closer, more perman- 
ent, or more crucial. We can observe 
this partnership in operation in the 
forest, in the prairie, in marshes, 
streams, rivers, lakes, and the ocean. 

If we watch what is taking place in 
our wayside hedges throughout the 
year, we at once realize the conse- 
quences of this plant-animal relation- 
ship. The mixed wastes of the two 
populations fall on the surface of a 
soil already rich in organic matter and 
are automatically converted into still 
more high-quality humus which is 
then absorbed and used to feed first 
the soil population and then the vege- 
tation. Every spring the wildings 
come into leaf, then into flower, and 
die down in the autumn before the 
winter rest. There is practically no 
disease: no crop failures occur: the 
services of the plant breeder for rais- 
ing new varieties are not needed: there 
are no openings either for the veteri- 
narian or for the plant pathologist. 
Nature’s arrangements obviously suc- 
ceed for they have passed the supreme 
trial—the test of time. 

In the Far East, in particular, farm- 
ing and gardening have followed the 
lead given to us by Mother Earth. 
Great stress has always been laid on 
the preservation of live stock and on 
the fullest use of the waste products 
of the animal. In India, for example, 
the cow is looked upon as sacred and 
its preservation is welded into one of 
the great religions of this continent. 
In this way the slaughter of the cattle 
(maintained for work, for milk, and 
for manure) in times of scarcity has 


been prevented: the cow-dung essen- 
tial for the rice nurseries has been 
safeguarded: the manure needed for 
such vital crops as vegetables, fruit, 
sugar-cane, and vine has been pro- 
vided. The operations of Nature have 
thus helped in the make-up of the 
population, of their religion, and their 
agriculture. Some of the results ob- 
tained recall those of our hedgerows. 
The indigenous varieties of sugar-cane 
which still bear their Sanskrit names 
have always been raised with cattle 
manure and have maintained them- 
selves for at least twenty centuries 
without any loss of quality, of disease 
resistance, or of the power of vegeta- 
tive reproduction. The vines so wide- 
ly cultivated on the western frontier 
tell the same story. 

A somewhat similar partnership be- 
tween crops and live stock began to be 
firmly established in Great Britain 
when the defects of the manorial farm- 
ing of the Middle Ages were made 
good by enclosure and the laying 
down of the exhausted open arable 
fields to grass. This was consumed by 
great flocks of sheep which furnished 
the wool needed by the looms of Eu- 
rope. Mixed farming developed: the 
Norfolk four-course system was de- 
vised and adopted all over the island. 
It was in full and successful operation 


‘on our farm in Shropshire in my early 


years. 

Then a change for the worse began. 
Our growing industries demanded 
cheaper food for the workers and 
cheaper raw materials for the factor- 
ies. These came in an ever-increasing 
flood from the virgin lands of the New 
World. The well farmed fields of Great 
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Britain had to face cheap produce 
subsidized by the unconscious transfer 
of the capital of the soils of America 
to current account. It soon became 
impossible to farm on the old Norfolk 
pattern:. the place of the animal as 
our farming partner had reluctantly to 
be given up in favour first. of the ma- 
chine and the manure bag, then of 
various types of monoculture in which 
live stock had little or even no place. 
Another development was to concen- 
trate on animals at the expense of the 
crop, the live stock being fed very 
largely on feeding stuffs imported 
from overseas. In such ways the bal- 
ance between the crop and the animal 
was destroyed: the self-supporting 
farms of the nineteenth century be- 
came a memory. 4 

Great Britain does not stand alone 
in her abandonment of ‘the animal as 
our farming partner or in animal hus- 
bandry without locally grown crops to 
support it. Examples abound all over 
the world. 

Let us first consider some examples 
of monoculture in which the animal 
has been banished almost completely. 
Perhaps the best are furnished by the 
plantation industries overseas such as 
tea, coffee, cacao, sugar-cane, rubber, 
coconuts, bananas, maize, and cotton. 
A history of ever-advancing disease 
and the need for a constant stream of 
new varieties is Nature’s reply ‘to this 
attempt to flout one of her laws. The 
plantation industries, as at present 
conducted, are entering into their twi- 
light. They flourished as long as the 
capital of the virgin soils lasted. There 
were no animals to help in providing 
the high-quality humus needed to 
make good the drain on soil fertility. 
The result is to be seen in their present 
sorry plight. But in fairness to these 
industries, the pioneers have already 
indicated the road by which present 
failure can be transformed into future 
success. Some of the tea, cacao, and 
coffee estates have already begun to 
take the animal back into partnership 
to restore both the fertility of the soil 
and their own prosperity. One such 
example is described in Appendix A 
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of Soil and Health. An account of 
some others—coffee in Central Amer- 
ica and citrus in Southern Rhodesia— 
has already appeared. 


Great Britain has been much slower 
than her possessions overseas in the 
removal of the worst consequences of 
mono-culture. To maintain production 
in the potato crop, for example, reli- 
ance is still being placed on the ma- 
nure bag, on the poison spray, and on 
frequent changes of seed. As will be 
evident from Professor Newcomb’s re- 
sults; a fertile soil will make the ma- 
nure bag and the poison spray un- 
necessary. The experience of the is- 
landers of Tristan da Cunha proves 
that with organic manuring any va- 
riety of potato will last at least a cen- 
tury and the seed need not be changed. 


Failure also follows any attempt to 
concentrate on live stock at the ex- 
pense of the crop. The periodical 
disasters of the sheep farming of Aus- 
tralia due to shortage of food in times 
of drought are notorious. In this coun- 
try the development of milk produc- 
tion based first on imported feeding 
stuffs and now on produce largely 
raised by artificial manures has lower- 
ed the power of reproduction of the 
cow from the normal twelve lactations 
to round about three. Moreover, many 
of the animals which yield the nation’s 
milk are rotten with diseases like tu- 
berculosis, contagious abortion, masti- 
tis, and troubles of the alimentary 
tract. 


In all these cases we see the way 
Nature hits back when her rule about 
the correct relation between the plant 
and the animal is disregarded. She is 
trying to tell ug that we shall have to 
retrace our steps and restore the na- 
tural partnership. 

But the official advisers of our 
farmers are doing their utmost to side- 
track Nature’s warnings by bolstering 
up the findings of experiment stations 
like Rothamsted and those dealing 
with fruit production where hardly 
any live stock are to be seen. Ani- 
mals are still being replaced by arti- 
ficials and spraying devices. These 
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substitutes are now excused by state- 
ments that it is impossible to replace 
them by high-quality compost because 
of the absence of the raw materials 
needed and of the cost of their con- 
version into humus. These advisers 
forget that the residues of over forty 
million people are running to waste, 
that the correct utilization of sewage 
sludge has begun, and that the com- 


You Can Help 
The Organic Cause 


You can help by handing out our 
subscription-getting booklets to gar- 
deners in your community. Even 
neighbors, co-workers, fellow mem- 
bers in your church, clubs and or- 
ganizations are prospects. They will 
thank you for giving them this book- 
let, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic 
gardeners. It will show them that 
fertile soil is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy live-stock and 
healthy human beings. It points out 
the folly and dangers of using chem- 
ical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales talk 
or make a follow-up, for the booklet 


post age in Great Britain is already 
dawning. As the small trickle of re- 
sults grows into an avalanche—as is 
now happening overseas—it will soon 
be realized that the animal is our 
farming partner and no practice and 
no knowledge which ignores this fact 
will contribute anything to hwman 
welfare or indeed will have any chance 
either of usefulness or of survival. 


ANIMALS 


PLANTS 
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in itself will induce them to sub- 
scribe. Through a coded coupon we 
can trace each subscription to your 
efforts. For this easy, spare-time ac- 
tivity you will receive a liberal com- 
mission. - 

During the past 13 months, read- 
er-subscribers who have handed 
these booklets out among their 
friends were directly responsible for 
adding 2340 new subscribers to our 
mailing list. 


® Send For Your FREE Booklets 

Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
giad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. 
State the amount you want. 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS 


June 8, 1947. 
I am a subscriber to your magazine 
and have just finished reading your 
“Pay Dirt”. Believe me, I am an en- 
thusiastic disciple of organic gardening 
and am trying to spread the idea 
among all my gardening friends. Last 
year, when I first became convinced of 
.the value of gardening organically I 
applied your methods to my own gar- 
den. In previous years I had been kept 
busy spraying from one end of the sea- 
son to the other but in 1946 the half 
pint of spray that I bought more from 
force of habit than from need was bare- 
ly used. Thanks to the lateness of the 
frost in this vicinity we picked toma- 
toes until December and there was no 
evidence of the blight which struck so 
severely through the East. I hope to 
start an orchard soon and will certain- 
ly do so along organic lines. 
Vincent C. Tymann, 
42-35 66th Street, 
Woodside, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES AND PARSLEY 
RESPOND TO COMPOST 


July 20, 1947. 
In one of the richest, most heavily 
composted beds of my garden I have a 
Rockhill strawberry bed. They are 
thriving very well, their leaves being 
of the darkest green color imaginable. 
This spring when I pulled the mulch of 
leaves off the bed, the earthworm cast- 
ings completely covered the ground. 
Parsley, two feet high, borders the bed. 
Russell Pratt, 
1017 Queen Avenue, 
Yakima, Washington. 
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OREGON -TESTS ORGANICS 
July 5, 1947. 


Have been trying out organic gar- 
dening for five years now. When I 
started I used to have a lot of trouble 
with blossom end rot on tomatoes. 
This last year I did not have one single 
case of it. I have grown them on the 
same piece of ground all this time too. 
I plan to grow this years crop there 
too. The tomatoes are of a very ex- 
cellent flavor and texture. 

I notice that my earthworm popu- 
lation is very much increased now that 
I don’t poison them to death with 
chemical fertilizer. 


Mrs. D. Juttner, 
R. 3, Box 147, 
Park Drive, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


BEANS WITHOUT INSECT PESTS 


June 10, 1947. 

First, let me say the best invest- 
ment I ever made was the day I sent 
you three dollars for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Organic Gardening and the lit- 
tle booklet you sent: Compost—How 
to Make It. 

Up to that time we were using 
chemical fertilizer and not at all satis- 
fied with the results, so we stopped 
using them and took your advise. Now 
our place is looking as it should. 

I could not understand why we 
never saw any earthworms. When at 
home as a child (Georgia) we had 
them that sometimes looked like 
young snakes and then I remembered 
I never saw bags of fertilizer around, 
but always cow and chicken manure 
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made into huge piles with leaves and 
dirt. So when I received your book I 
knew that I had found the right way 
to grow anything I wanted to grow. 

Last year I read in one copy of Or- 
ganic Gardening about rock mulch, so 
one day while my husband was busy 
in the garden I decided to rock mulch 
the plants in my back yard, including 
two crepe myrtles that had not grown 
a foot in five years. Well, I was not 
able to walk for about three days but 
believe me, my work is paying off this 
spring. The two crepe myrtles would 
not be recognized as the same plants. 

Before, when we planted beans, by 
the time they were three inches high, 
they were full of holes where bean 
beetles had chewed the leaves and the 
plants would be yellow with the little 
pests, which meant we had to dust and 
spray, but this year our beans are up 
tall and ready to bloom and nary a 
beetle or bug. 

So you see why my husband and I 
are Organic Gardening and compost 


fans. 
Mrs. Robert R. Wolverton, 


6331 Branch Avenue, S. E., 
Washington 20, D. C. 


INSPIRATION AND SUCCESS 
June 17, 1947. 


Saying that I enjoy Organic Gar-. 


dening is stating it mildly as I read 
every page of each copy, including the 
advertisements, and although I seldom 
write editors I must tell you that I 
think the June copy is “tops.” It has 
been a long time since I have read a 
more thought provoking article than 
“A Discussion With a Botanist.” I 
would like more of it. Has Dr. Pulling 
published anything covering his obser- 
vations? 

On Page 26 Mr. Frank Hinckley 
says “With no heavy tractors thun- 
dering through the grove—no sharp 
discs to make ‘mincemeat’ of these 
beneficent little  ‘earthworkers’”, 
brings forth more brain exercise. I 
have seen such excellent results in im- 


provement of gardens in which dried 
old sewage sludge was worked in the 
top soil with the tiller type of culti- 
vator that now I am wondering what 
the tines did to the earthworkers. Did 
it make mincemeat out of them, and 
if so, has the improvement proved de- 
trimental? What does the Editor, his 
staff, and the readers of Organic Gar- 
dening think of this? 

A neighbor who two years after hav- 
ing read my copy of PAY DIRT has 
gone all out for Organic Gardening, 
uses a tiller cultivator and has the best 
looking garden I have seen since the 
days I was a child when a canal-feed 
reservoir in northern Ohio was drained 
and planted. Two-year strawberry 
vines to your knees, so matted that a 
row had to be cut through them and 
the best crop of fine berries one ever 
saw. Everything is of like growth and 
production. 

Yours in the interest of health 
through organic compost. 


Emmet C. Kaufman, 
Set. U. S. Army, 
Route 1, 

Severn, ‘Maryland. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


June 18, 1947. 


My sincere thanks for all the fine 
and valuable information obtained 
from the magazine. I am completely 
sold on the organic method even 
though I have not sufficient experi- 
ence to make a complete report. The 
results where I have used compost are 
almost unbelievable. Example: Last 
year I did not have sufficient material 


to cover the entiré garden so I merely. 


used a small spadeful with each of 
forty-eight plants. Three plants failed 
to survive or even get a start. From 
the remaining forty-five plants we 
picked thirty bushels of the finest to- 
matoes I have ever grown and not a 
cracked one among thein. 


Dr. R. J. Albright, 
Michigan Avenue near Monroe, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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versus P. utrefaction and Decay 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


yea processes are significant on 
the path of life which leads to the 
formation of organic matter. One is 
an upbuilding process which all mat- 
ter undergoes when it is organized by 
the living bodies of plants, animals 
and man. The other is a breaking 
down process which impairs and trans- 
forms “life” matter after it has been 
used up and fulfilled its task for the 
building up, growth and maintenance 
of the living organism. In nourish- 
ment we have a special case, where 
outside matter (food) is broken down 
through digestive action and trans- 
formed into forms of matter to be 
used “inside” for the growth and 
maintenance of the body. This, how- 
ever, is not a complete breaking down 
but a fermentation. Enzymes are 
chemical substances which support 
and direct this fermentation, for in- 
stance in the stomach and small in- 
testine. There are also fermentations 
taking place in nature, in plants, under 
the influence of yeasts and bacteria. 
Fermentation is therefore a third pro- 
cess which stands in the middle be- 
tween the building up and breaking 
down of organic matter as a kind of 
“mediator”. A typical “fermentation” 
is for example the transformation of 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide 
under the influence of yeast. Another 
fermentation takes. place when wheat 
or other flours are transformed into 
bread dough, also through yeast. This 
process is interrupted at a certain 
level, namely. through the baking of 
the bread. Should it be permitted to 
reach its ultimate state, alcohol would 
be formed out of the starch. As a 
matter of fact, when we digest bread 
a certain amount of alcohol is formed 
in the stomach. 

Fermentation we therefore call a 
transformation of organic matter (es- 
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pecially carbohydrates) so that it can 
remain and play a role in the organic 
process, supporting life. Another ex- 
ample of a fermentation process is the 
hydrolyzation of starch resulting in 
the formation of sugar. In addition to 
yeasts, certain molds also aid fermen- 
tation. It is of special interest to all 
industries making use of processes of 
fermentation to control and direct 
these processes in such a way that 
only favourable products result. They 
try, through controlling these pro- 
cedures, to eliminate all disturbing 
factors such as “wild” yeasts. Their 
cultures are inoculated with selected 
strains of yeast in order to obtain the 
proper results (cf. the manufacturing 
of cheese, wine, beer, vinegar). 
Decay is the final process when liv- 
ing matter “dies” and falls apart into 
its components, which are excreted 
from an organism and not immediate- 
ly used in the resultant form. Ma- 
nure, i.e. any product which is ex- 
creted through the bowel movement 
of an animal or human body, is the 
final product of the digestive action, 
of no more use for the building up of 
the said organism. It is, however, still 
rich in highly organized organic mat- 
ter, proteins, sugar, peptones, and un- 
dergoes a further decomposition out- 
side in nature towards the simplest 
forms of organic matter, namely, into 
minerals, respectively salts, ammonia 
and carbon dioxide. When these forms 
are reached the end products are no 
longer fit for organic upbuilding. They 
will be lost unless they are taken up 
again by plants and organized anew. 
The decomposition of manure as 
well as of any organic matter (includ- 
ing the dead bodies of plants, animals, 
etc.) may follow a disorderly course. 
Putrefaction is a mere “decay” which 
can be just a chemical disintegration 
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of animal matter, proteins. especially, 
or it can also be fostered by certain 
bacteria which thrive on the products 
of a partial decay. Such putrefaction 
is characterized, in general, by a foul 
odor, by producing slimy, smeary 
masses, if moisture is present. Poison- 
ous products such as ptomaines, mer- 
captans and hydrogen sulphide are 
formed. In the end, these products 
will hinder any life process. Under 
certain abnormal circumstances a pu- 
trefaction can also take place even in 
the intestinal tract, gas formation be- 
ing one of the symptoms. Decaying 
manure, as well as plant material and 
animal bodies, undergoes putrefaction 


‘and fermentation at random according. 


to chance conditions of heat, moisture, 
and the influence of micro-organisms 
which may exist under these accident- 
al conditions. 

It is in the interest of the farmer 
and gardener to control these condi- 
tions as well as the wine, beer, cheese, 
and alcohol manufacturers control 
their processes. Should the random 
decay go so far that finally salts, car- 
bon dioxide, ammonia and free nitro- 
gen result, then all organic matter is 
lost, because these end products are 
washed away or escape into the air. 
Resultant byproducts such as methane 
gas (marsh gas), hydrogen sulphide 
would even hinder the development of 
life. The decay must, therefore, be 
arrested in time and directed toward 
producing a kind of material which is 
stable rather than unstable. In other 
words, before the breaking down is 
complete new upbuilding processes 
have to be introduced. Humus is the 
stable product which results if the de- 
cay is checked in time and upbuilding 
micro-organisms turn the wheel of life 
before it is too late. 

This is the “secret” of composting 
methods: to introduce such conditions 
of life that no final decay or putre- 
faction can occur, but that the micro- 
life of the soil resumes its activity, 
bringing about a complicated yet sta- 
ble structure or organic matter. 
Humus is not so much a definite chem- 
ical formula but rather a state of ex- 


istence of transformed organic matter 
in connection with soil, soil life, mois- 
ture and air. It is a balanced state of 
matter, almost a living organism or 
condition in itself. 

Certain bacteria live only upon de- 
cay or putrefaction, they only break 
down. In this class belong, for in- 
stance, all bacteria which form am- 
monia or nitrites. Ammonia and ni- 
trites are unstable nitrogen com- 
pounds, apt to fall apart into free ni- 
trogen, water and oxygen if not fixed 
in salts. The most stable forms of 
nitrogen compounds, on the contrary, 
are nitrates. A gardener who has a lot 
of ammonia or nitrites in his compost 
or soil will eventually lose them unless 
growing crops can make immediate 
use of them. The one who has nitrates 
in his compost and soil will keep them. 

The nitrogen cycle in nature best 
illustrates this principle. We ask the 
patience of our readers in carefully 
studying the following schedule in 
order to get a vivid picture of the situ- 
ation in his farm or garden. 

1. Upbuilding process in plants and 
animals forms proteins. 

2. Proteins break down into pe 
tones, amino acids, finally to ammonia 
from decaying plants; the proteins 
from animals result in urea, which is 
excreted. 

3. Urea bacteria in liquid and other 
manures from ammonia; this if not 
fixed is apt to be lost. 

4. Nitrosomonas bacteria produce 
nitrites. These, if not immediately 
transformed, may be lost. 

5. Nitrobacter and similar bacteria 
transform nitrites into stable nitrates. 
We speak, therefore, of denitrifying 
processes (No. 3 & No. 4, losses), and 
of nitrifying processes and /or nitrogen 
fixation (No. 5 & No. 6). 

6. a) Nitrates in the form of potas- 
sium salts remain more or less fixed in 
a humus soil in “digested”, i.e. proper- 
ly decomposed manure and compost, 
namely when these remain in a humus 
state. 

b) Nitrates are absorbed by other 
bacteria and form bacterial proteins 
and remain as long as the bacteria life 
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of nitrogen fixers is going on. After- 
ward these bacteria proteins break 
down, undergo the same changes, from 
ammonia to nitrites to nitrates again, 
until the latter are absorbed by plants 
or nitrogen is lost. 

c) Nitrogen is absorbed directly 
from the atmosphere by the nitrogen 
fixing organisms which live in symbio- 
sis with legume roots, besides those 
bacteria which fix nitrogen directly. 

Remember: any putrefaction will 
lead to losses unless checked by nitro- 
gen fixing organisms in compost, ma- 
nure and soils. The presence of nitrite 
forming bacteria, if not checked, can 
be very disadvantageous to the soil 
and compost. Their action, called 
denitrification, leads to the permanent 
loss of nitrogen. These bacteria live 
mainly in moist, water-logged, peat 
soils and on the bottom of compost 
heaps, as described above, when air is 
excluded. Bac. denitrificans, Achro- 
mobacterium, Psuedomonas, Bact. py- 
ocyaneum, belong in this group. They 
are robbers of the fertility of the soil. 
We quote from “Elementary Bacteri- 
ology”, by Joseph E. & Ethelyn O. 
Greaves, M.S., Ph.D., W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1946, page 225: 

“Denitrifiers “need large quantities 
of organic food and develop best in 
the presence of the fresh plant and 
animal debris. From the standpoint of 
production it would thus be unwise for 
the farmer to use heavy dressings of 
nitrate and fresh manure, or to plow 
under. with the nitrates green-manur- 
ing crops. Partly decayed barnyard or 
green manures do not appear to favor 
denitrification.” 

In other words, proper composting 
methods counteract the denitrification 
process even better than the above 
mentioned “partial” decay. Greaves 
say, therefore, with good reason: “we 
find this microbe (the denitrifier) a 
robber by force of circumstance im- 
posed upon him by the farmer’s in- 
judicious handling of his soil”. 

Azotobacter, on the contrary, is the 
master nitrogen fixer. For each grain 
of sugar (carbohydrates) in manure 
or other organic matter, which it di- 
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gests, it fixes 10 to 15 mg of nitrogen. 
This, together with the other non- 
symbiotic nitrogen fixers in the soil, 
increase the nitrogen content of soil 
from 15 to 35 lbs. per acre annually. 
If organic matter is added the increase 
reaches 40 lbs. per acre and more. 
With over 375 million acres under cul- 
tivation, this means a yearly gain in 
nitrogen of 2.8 to 7.5 million tons (the 
latter with improved organic meth- 
ods) just by natural methods, and 
deriving only from one source which 
does not even include the legume bac- 
teria fixation. 

Another process occurs in the de- 
composition of starches, sugars and. 
cellulose (lignin). All of these do not 
contain nitrogen as the proteins do 
but they also follow a cycle of decom- 
position leading to the production of 
carbon dioxide, which is lost in the 
surrounding air: Under aerobic con- 
ditions, i.e. with access of air, the car- 
bon dioxide is formed. Under anaero- 
bic conditions, i.e. without access to 
air, more complicated compounds, 
without oxygen, result, such as organ- 
ic acids, and even methane gas or 
inert products, including carbon. A 
carbonization process is responsible 
for the production of peat, inert hemi- 
celluloses which do not ordinarily 
enter the life cycle again. The latter 
happens when organic matter decays 
on the inside and bottom of a compost 
heap, where there is no air and lots of 
moisture. Many of you readers have 
certainly observed methane gas or 
blackish-brown or greenish, foul-smell- 
ing masses inside the lower part of 
heaps. There you had a typical putre- 
faction, the products of which are a- 
bout the opposite of a good humus 
fermentation. This can be avoided by 
proper and sufficient aeration and con- 
trol of moisture. Anaerobic bacteria 
belonging to the Clostridium family 
work there. Such strata in a heap de- 
velop gas, and, on account of their 
acidity (mineral and organic), they 
do not allaw the nitrogen fixers to 
grow which, for their part, prefer an 
almost neutral medium. 

Not all of the carbonic acid (car- 
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bon dioxide) is necessarily lost in a ~ometer, The temperature should re- 


compost fermentation. It 1s lost when 
it can escape freely—in the case of a 
loose, scattered material which is not 
protected and covered. A heap should 
be trodden down enough to procure a 
spongy, porous structure and covered 
with a layer of earth. Then the carbon 
dioxide is retained and made available 
for such micro-organisms, bacteria, 
fungi, as can assimilate it. Azotobac- 
ter, for instance, which fixes nitrogen 
to nitrates, produces 1.3 its own weight 
in carbon dioxide during a twenty-four 
hour period. Whenever you complain 
again that organic -and biodynamic. 
composting methods severely prescribe 
covering a heap with a layer of earth, 
only think what you would lose other- 
wise and you will realize the import- 
ance of the cover. 


Another rapid process of decompo- 
sition, chiefly of cellulose and starch, 
takes place when organic materials 
become overheated. Here thermophile 
cellulose digesters, which thrive at 
temperatures of 120 to 145 degrees F., 
do a quick job. This hot fermentation 
is a more or less slow “burning” pro- 
cess. Molds will grow, for instance, 
the greyish white molds you frequent- 
ly see in hot, dry horse manure or 
compost heaps made of dry weeds, 
loosely piled up and not covered. Here 
aerobic, mostly sporing bacteria act, 
bringing about a quick fermentation 
at the expense of considerable losses of 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide. A pow- 
dery, dusty, loose product results 
which is easily absorbed by the soil, 
but it is not humus and is not in a 
stable form. 


Again we see the need of putting on 
the brakes which, in the case of this 
process, is done by treading the ma- 
terial down so as to exclude part of the 
air, and by increasing the moisture 
(watering). Frequently, when horse 
manure and compost heaps heat up, 
there is nothing left but to turn the 
heap and set it up again. At this point, 
we should not hesitate and wait until 
everything is burned up. We have 
often checked our heaps with a therm- 


main below 115 degrees F. 

What we really want to establish is 
a balance between decomposition, 
putrefaction, fermentation and a new 
upbuilding process before a final dis- 
integration occurs. Humus in its truest 
definition is this stable state which 
holds everything together—a directed, 
balanced fermentation (in a broader 
sense) versus decay and putrefaction. 

The benefits of such a balanced state 
are obvious. Cellulose digesters, for 
example, liberate sugars and carbon 
-dioxide. Azotobacter uses them up and 
in turn fixes nitrogen. In a heap, or 
soil, of too acid a reaction Azotobacter 
will not grow—only in a soil near the 
neutral reaction. One group of organ- 
isms will prepare the path for the next 
one if we only take care to maintain 
proper conditions. We quote from the 
interesting chapter on the carbon style 
in Greaves’ (pp. 213 and 214): 

“The cellulose. ferments break the 
plant residues into less complex or- 
ganic compounds which are decom- 
posed by other micro-organisms with 
the generation of large quantities of 
organic acids. These acids react with 
the minerals of the soil and render 
them available to higher plants. This 
very likely explains the beneficial re- 
sults when raw rock phosphate and 
stable manure are used on phosphorus- 
poor soil. The fermentation of the 
cellulose yields acids which render sol- 
uble the phosphorus. However, the 
production of acids may at times be- 
come excessive, thus giving rise to the 
sour humus of moors and heaths. 

“The cellulose ferments also per- 
form direct beneficial functions in the 
soil, for instance in the liberating of 
plant food which is bound up in the 
residues of plants. They are the or-, 
ganisms which decompose the cellulose 
of straw so it can be utilized by the 
Azotobacter in the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. More recent investi- 
gators have shown that under suitable 
conditions the Azotobacter may fix 
325 mg. of nitrogen for every 100 gm. 
of straw decomposed. At this rate 


- there would be a gain of 7 pounds of 
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nitrogen for every ton of straw util- 
ized. This, in addition to other bene- 
ficial effects, the farmer loses when he 
burns his straw. The cellulose ferments 
are being used in the synthetic pro- 
duction of manure. Investigators at 
Rothamsted have shown that if a 
straw heap is treated with the correct 
proportion of ammonia and inoculated 
with cultures of Spirochaeta cytophaga 
it changes into a substance having the 
appearance of a well-rotted manure.” 

There is for instance the phosphate 
cycle. People who have not carefully 


studied the organic methods criticize’ 


them and say: Well, you get organic 
matter all right, but you still have to 
add potassium and phosphate fertil- 
izers; compost and manures cannot 
take care of that. 

The writer has analyzed a great 
number of compost and manure sam- 
ples, fresh material as well as old, some 
samples deriving from heaps one, two 
or more years old. If properly handled, 
older heaps can contain a lot of phos- 
phates, more than fresh ones. These 
are available phosphates, easily ab- 
sorbed by plant roots. In a fresh heap 
with “raw” material we may have a 
lot of phosphorus compounds; these 
also exist in the interlayers of earth 
rock, gravel. Granite rock pieces are 
rich in potassium, so are plants, wood 
shavings, and sawdust. These are also 
phosphoproteins, nucleoproteins, leci- 
thin, all rich in phosphates but not in 
an available form. All these forms of 
phosphate are rendered soluble, trans- 
formed by bacteria, no matter whether 
they derive from inorganic or organic 


sources. The phosphate transforming 
organisms need carbon dioxide. Water 
charged with carbon dioxide, is an al- 
most universal solvent of original rock 
particles; in conjunction with the mi- 
cro-life it aids in the liberation of 
magnesium, iron, boron, phosphorus, 
manganese, aluminum, potassium 
(hence the importance of interlayering 
a compost heap with layers of earth, 
thin enough so that each particle is 
accessible to the life process). In com- 
posts the transformation of phosphates 
is rapid and almost complete. We 
quote from Greaves’ again, page 245: 

“Moreover, soil organisms form, a- 
mong other products, formic, acetic, 
lactic, butyric, and other acids, the 
kind and quantity of each depending 
upon the specific micro-organisms and 
upon the substances on which they 
act. These substances are certain to 
come in contact with some insoluble 
plant food which they may render sol- 
uble. This may be concentrated by 
the soil microbes in their bodies which 
are especially rich in phosphorus. The 
phosphorus, on the death of its host, 
is probably returned to the soil in a 
readily available form.” 

It is calculated that phosphate los- 
ses in the United States total an a- 
mount annually which would fill a 
train of standard box cars reaching 
from Seattle to Boston, representing 
7 to 12 times the world’s production of 
rock phosphates (in 1911). The or- 
ganic gardener and farmer can help to 
reduce these losses considerably by in- 
troducing the proper cycle in his com- 
posting methods. 


Manure Can Keep Fertility Up 


CORN YIELDS were investigated in Kentucky by Weeks and 
Fergus and the composition of the corn was also studied with care. 
Bulletin 485 states among other things: “Manure was effective, along 
with the rotation used, in maintaining nitrogen at a satisfactory level, 
and so far as corn was concerned it was sufficient to maintain fairly . 
adequate supplies of potassium in the soil.” Thus phosphorus is the 
problem left. Since rock phosphate in conjunction with manure pro- 
puced highest yields in several trials elsewhere, it would seern to 
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be the very thing needed to keep the soil in fertile shape. 


P hilosophy in Agriculture 


By REV. HENRY RETZEK 


Bees quite a barrage of vitu- 
peratives has been loosed on those 
who dare question the efficacy of 
chemical fertilizers as a panacea for 
soils robbed of their fertility. “Mys- 
tics”, (1) “Charlatans” (2), are a- 
mong the terms used. The uncharita- 
bleness culminates in a listing of spe- 
cific names. Each name heads some 
fractional quotations from their writ- 
ings. (3) An example of the spirit 
motivating that writer is this sen- 
tence: “Their proponents skip blithe- 
ly from fact to fancy and fall back on 
the supernatural when pressed by the 
scientist”. (4) 

It is tragic when such methods are 
used by anyone in defense of a philos- 
ophy. The many questions that ur- 
gently require answers cannot be 
solved with ridicule or contemptuous- 
ness. Ideal Science is pictured as 
being so cool and collected. Open- 
mindedness is emphasized. No clue of 
any kind is by-passed. What cannot 
be answered with a definite ‘Yes’, or 
‘No’ will be given the benefit of doubt 
by a courteous ‘Maybe’? There are 
some ‘big’ men in science. You can 
recognize them—not by arrogance 
and contemptuousness—but by their 
humility. These have become so wise 
that they recognize their limitations,” 


a CLOSED CASE. Chemical Ferti- 
lizers is their answer. Anyone daring 
to contradict, is met with the barrage 
as outlined in the opening paragraph 
of this article. 

To be ‘old fashioned’ and emphati- 
cally advocate as dominant in this 
fertility-restoration program the value 
and use of barnyard manure, compost 
and more and more green manure is 
met with this: “Such teachings link 
the farmer inseperably with manure 
piles and peasantry. They set aside 
some of the most important findings 
of a century of agricultural science. 
They throw the 35 million-ton lime 
and fertilizer industries of this country 
into discard. They decry the work of 
agricultural experiment stations.” 
(5) 

Trying to make the chemical ferti- 
lizer question a “closed case” is a bit 
arbitrary. Or, are these chemical fer- 
tilizer proponents such _ sure 
grounds? Is there never a question of 
doubt in their own minds? Their 
master Liebig, was he infallible? Since 
his day quite a bit of new knowledge 
has been acquired both in chemistry 
and in soil study. Does none of this 
knowledge acquisition modify his dic- 
tums? As an example: most of 
Liebig’s conclusions on the mineral 


In their charity, because they are gen-“content of the plant rests on his anal- 


tlemen, they lend a kind ear towards 
contrary opinions. This they do— 
because—they are never dogmatically 
positive. Their experience has taught 
them caution, particularly, in conclu- 
sions. 

With soil depletion becoming so 
alarmingly bad, the question of what 
constitutes sound, permanent, fertil- 
ity-restoration practices, —some, in 
positions of authority, try to make it 


yses of their ‘ashes’.. According to. him’ 
one element, specifically, was never 
found as very high in plant content. 
However, in 1911, when other meth- 
ods were devised for the ashing of 
plants—that specific element was 
found to be much more prevalent than 
he had ever estimated. (6, 7, 8.) If 
a Liebig can be accused of error in this 
manner—how much more is there in 
his philosophy that could stand a 
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steel-brush revision? The National 
Chemurgic Council report 1389 car- 
ries this quotation: “Even in their 
patent claims Liebig and Lawes dis- 
claimed any virtue as deriving from 
the greater solubility of the so-called 
superphosphates, definitely stating 
that they would revert to insoluble 
form within a short time after being 
put in the soil. They did claim that 
after such reversion they would have 
the fineness of chemical precipitation 
and hence be more quickly available 
than the coarse ground product then 
already in regular but limited use for 
50 years or more. Had they been me- 
chanical engineers and worked to a- 
chieve fine grinding there might have 
been no superphosphate industry.” 
(IFS, Dec. 25, 1945.) This last would 
give the superphosphate adherents 
room for thought about using his 
name as a recommendation. 


Hopkins, author of ‘Chemicals, 
Humus and the Soil’, a proponent of 
chemicals, remarks: “Similarly, and 
though as I have tried to show, quite 
a lot of the fertilizer advertising has 
stressed the humus need, there has 
been far more publicity for fertilizers 
than for manures. After all, fertilizers 
are manufactured for sale; most ma- 
nures are made on the farm for use 
and there is no primary commercial 
transaction in the operation”. (page 
251) 

Reluctance in definite conclusions 
is highlighted by another quotation 
from this same Hopkins. He quotes 
Michael Graham in Soil and Science. 
“Tt is also noticeable that there has 
been a change in the written advice of 
successive generations of scientists. It 
used to be, “artificials instead of 
dung”, from some men at any rate, 
whereas nowadays we mostly read, 
“artificials with dung”. If this goes on 
it may be “dung, of course” by 1950, 
and “dung, not artificials” one day.” 
(page 251) 

Returning once again to the article 
of the “Mystics” and “Charlatan” 
provocateur: His method of including 
“lime” with the chemical fertilizers is 
peculiar. Even those he chides: urge 
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‘lime’—though they may abhor the 
chemicals. The appeal for ‘pity’ when 
one considers the enormous invest- 
ments of the chemical fertilizer indus- 
try is a unique argument for the use of 
their products. But, it is the matter 
of thought he presents, later, in his 
article that demands attention. He 
states: “It is believed that the field 
of nutrition offers the most promising 
line of attack in extending the lifespan 
of man. As previously pointed out a 
deficiency of one or more minor ele- 
ments or a lack of balance in those of 
the major group of fertilizer elements 
may be responsible for part of his 
troubles.” (9) And again a little 
later: “No doubt there is some con- 
nection between fertilizers and human 
health, and the fertilizer industry 
would do well to finance an extensive 
research program to study this prob- 
lem. A one-sided fertilizer program 
could lead to human disaster, just as 
an up-and-down-hill plowing with a 
tractor could lead to land ruin.” (10) 

But that is exactly what these 
“Mystics” and “Charlatans” have 
been doing. Their “research” is al- 
ready far beyond the initial stages. It 
seems, though, that their findings to 
date, quite contrary on many points 
to our preconceived notions may have 
caused the ‘irritation’ so often mani- 
fested by such writers. On this point 
Hopkins remarks: The humus enthu- 
siasts have pulled us all up with a jerk 
in drawing such forcible attention to 
humus”. (250) 

A few lines above, the remark that 
the deficiency of one or more minor 
elements may have a part in our trou- 
bles is not without some good evi- 
dence today. Organic matter return 
to the soil is and will be one of the 
chief means of getting these ‘minor’ 
elements back into the soil. If the day 
should dawn that “trace element” de- 
pletion becomes pronounced—then 
our troubles would really begin. For 
in this as in other things, we are al- 
ready wasting enormously what we do 
not even know. Between 30 to 50 is 
the number of elements found in the 
soil already. Most of them are physi- 
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ologically ‘unknowns’. In amount 
those known may require from an 
ounce per acre to a matter of a few 
pounds, (like borax with its 5 lb. rec- 
ommendation to the 3 ozs. of molyb- 
denum). One neutral source consider- 


ing the amount of such trace elements 


in the chemical fertilizers remarks: 
“Tt will be noted that many of the 
synthetic fertilizers are apparently 
manufactured with a high degree of 
purity, since the presence of more 
than one or two metals could not be 
detected. On the other hand some of 
the samples of phosphate rock were 
found to contain small quantities of 
many elements.” (Cornell Mem. 174) 
(page 31) 


Clearly, these later quotations show 
that the writer answers my previous 
question: “Are these chemical fer- 
tilizer proponents on_ such sure 
grounds?”—with a fairly definite NO. 
Doubt is in their minds. Why then 
this vituperative irritation? pos- 
sible explanation could rest in this 
quotation: 


“The scientist with a theory, 
will, if he is human, cling to it 
perhaps a little longer than 
is scientifically warranted. A 
mass of data has been collected 
along a particular line of re- 
search. There is tradition and 
there are loyalities. It is diffi- 
cult to change, and more diffi- 
cult still for a member of an 
industry who is defending its 
existence”. (11) 


Above all if Science is to return to 
its own all those interested in Soil and 
its Fertility should cut the bonds that 
so closely ally them today with the 
fertilizer Industry. These commercial 
interests practically dominate our tax- 
paid setups. There is a constant inter- 
change without reluctance or hesita- 


tion. Even the scientific societies see 
no wrong in having their convention 
in the same city, same hotel, at the 
same time with the members of the 
industries. In fact they not only 
have ‘joint’ meetings—but even allow 
themselves to be wined and dined by 
these same companies. How can they 
keep an OPEN MIND on questions 
of Fertility Practices—when they al- 
ready are under a certain indebted- 
ness to such prejudiced intrests? 
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General view of the fertilizer factory of Araujo and Co. 


The Evolution of Composting 


In Central Ameria 


By MARIANO MONTEALEGRE 
Director of the Instituto de Defensa del Café de Costa Rica 


I, was in April 1936 that for the 
first time I heard the name of Sir Al- 
bert Howard and the Indore Process 
in a short article in the West India 
Committee Circular. The new process 
from the very beginning struck me as 
something significant. 

I had been in the coffee business 
from my early youth; in fact I have 
been, since my return from Downton 
College of Agriculture in England, for 
thirty years Superintendent of the 
largest coffee concern in Costa Rica— 
the Lindo Bros. Coffee Plantations. 

Being a graduate of a College of Ag- 
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riculture, I was naturally NPK mind- 
ed; but to my sorrow, and after many 
trials, consultations, soil analyses and 
combinations, I was convinced that 
chemicals and coffee did not seem to 
agree and I began trying fish manure 
which I obtained from the Humber 
Fishing and Fish Manure Co. of Hull, 
England. The difference was so amaz- 
ing that I applied for their agency 
which I worked with great success 
until ‘the war stopped the supplies. 
The results were really astonishing not 
only with coffee, but with sugar-cane, 
tobacco and all other crops. 
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So, when I had the privilege of 
establishing connection with Sir Albert 
Howard, I was already convinced of 
the failure of chemicals in the tropics 
and of the necessity of using organic 
manures in their stead but was entire- 
ly at a loss as to procedure. The old- 
fashioned compost heap (not Sir Al- 
bert Howard’s kind) was so tedious, 
took so long to ripen, and was so un- 
satisfactory in the end that I tried it 
to abandon it soon after. I had also 
tried the burying of fresh town wastes 
around coffee plants and although the 
results were good I had to abandon 
the idea on account of bad odours, 
swarms of flies and the unburying of 
the material by poultry and other ani- 
mals. 

The copy Sir Albert Howard kindly 
sent me of his 1935 lecture before the 
Royal Society of Arts was a revelation 
and I started experimenting with the 
Indore Process. Soon after, having 
been appointed Director of the Insti- 
tuto de Defensa del Café de Costa 
Rica and in view of the wonderful re- 
sults obtained, I decided on a cam- 
paign in our magazine in favour of the 
new idea. It began in March 1937 
with the circulation of Sir Albert’s 
1935 lecture. In January 1939, a spe- 
cial issue of the Revista which we en- 
titled ‘In Quest of Humus’ (En Busca 
del Humus) was entirely devoted to 
papers describing the Indore Process 
and its developments. This issue was 


Truck for collecting and transporting 
refuse—one of those recently acquired 
by “Araujo and Co.” 


Exit-mouth of the sewer of fecal waters 
of the city of Santa Ana from the vi- 
cinity of which they are pumped to the 
storage tank shown in another picture. 


Pump for conveying fecal waters to the 
8000 gallon storage tank. 


Storage tank of fecal waters—capacity, 
8000 gallons. 
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Peasant stirring a pit. 


entirely out of print two months after, 
but we had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of the papers reprinted in the 
agricultural magazines all over the 
Continent. The campaign was in full 
swing. 

The first coffee planter to put the 
process into real practice was, no 
doubt, Don Pedro Cofifio of Antigua, 
Guatemala about eight years ago. I 
had the privilege of visiting his plan- 
tation in October last year and was 


really astounded by the results reveal- 


ed not so much in the actual condition 
of his plantations, which are perfectly 
healthy and producing huge crops, but 
in visiting his neighbours’ plantations 
on the same soil with identical climatic 
conditions which are full of disease 
and producing less than half as much. 

The great objection raised by plant- 
ers who have not experimented with 
the Indore Process is that it is impos- 
sible to get enough material in one’s 
own plantation to make the necessary 
compost to manure it. After eight 
years’ experience Mr. Cofifio stated 
before me at a meeting of coffee plant- 
ers on his farm that ‘every plantation 
has enough vegetable wastes to make 
the compost needed for its size but at 


Another view of some peasants stirring and mixing 
pit-matter. 


Storage tank of the shape “Standar’—10 meters 

long by 3 wide—with special apparatus toward the 

bottom for preparation of the compost, showing the 
ventilation system. 
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first he had to overcome the lack of. 


animal wastes.’ In an old barn he 
stabled a few cows with the sole idea 
of using their dung for his compost. 
He very soon found out that the sell- 
ing of the milk not only paid for the 
care of the animals but that it also 
was a nice side business in itself. He 
now has twenty cows and is making 
arrangements to raise the number to 
forty. He sells all the milk he pro- 
duces in the neighbouring town of 
Antigua and so has added a new and 
quite handsome income to his already 
well-paying farm. His example has a- 
roused the interest of planters in Gua- 
temala and not only are several of 
them already experimenting with it, 
but there is also the idea of forming a 
company to utilize the wastes of some 
of the towns. 


On my way to Guatemala I stopped 
for a few days in the Republic of El 
Salvador where I found the same en- 
thusiasm. Quite a few planters and 
gardeners have started producing com- 
post on their own properties, but the 
outstanding fact in El Salvador is that 
they are already producing it on a 
commercial scale. 

My principal reason for this trip 
was an invitation from Messrs. Araujo 
and Co. to visit their Vital-Humus 


Row of filled ditches showing the system 
of ventilation with perforated bamboo 
tubes. Note how these pits are filled to 
over-flowing before the first stirring. 


Row of pits 10 days after filling and 
after the first overturning, showing the 
shrinkage in the process of disintegra- 
tion. Note that the pit recently stirred 
is being sprinkled with fecal waters. 


A row of filled pits with their bamboo 

ventilation tubes, showing the irrigation 

with fecal waters that is done per- 
iodically. 
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plant in Santa Ana. I must confess 
that I was a little dubious about it 
and felt somewhat nervous for having 
been a factor in their going to the 
heavy expense of putting up the fac- 
tory. I felt relieved the moment I 
entered it. These people have done a 
really wonderful job. When completed 
the plant will have 225 brick-laid pits 
10 metres x 2.75 x 0.90. When I vis- 
ited the plant three months ago, they 
only had fifty in operation; they were 
exceptionally well aerated and their 
daily production was already between 
12 and 13 tons, with orders ahead for 
more than 600 tons. They claim that 
they are only using about one-fifth of 
the town wastes and feel confident 
that even when in full operation the 
demand will be greater than the sup- 
ply. They are preparing a full report 
for Soil and Health so I will only add 
that the premises were absolutely 
clean, no bad odours anywhere, really 
not one fly to be seen, and not one 
complaint from the health authorities 
of the town. 

The conservatism of the men of the 
soil is universal and Costa Rica is no 
exception. In this particular case the 
handicap was still greater, for as we 
say in Spanish ‘no man is a prophet in 
his own land’ and while the new idea 
was taking hold in all the neighbour- 
ing countries it was laughed at in 
Costa Rica. Six years went by and no 
real progress was made. 

In 1943 I was appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture and I decided on a 
change of policy to further the scheme. 
I called Mr. Vance Rogers, Chief of 
Party of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Food Production Division 
(an agency of the U. S. Government 
which collaborates with local govern- 
ments in Latin America for the im- 
provement of agriculture) and ex- 
plained the situation. I was convinced 
that a series of experiments conducted 
and recommended by the Institute 
would work a miracle. Mr. Rogers, 
after studying the Process, offered the 
collaboration of his organization and 
the experiments were undertaken 


under the direction of Mr. G. C. Kin- 
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caid, a very capable agronomist of the 
institution. 

The success was instantaneous. No 
sooner had the results of the experi- 
ments been published than inquiries 
began to pour in from planters and 
gardeners. The miracle was twofold, 
it not only aroused the interest of the 
cultivators but also and, no doubt 
more important, made the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs our best helper 
in the propagation of the new idea. To 
be perfectly honest I must state here, 
and I do it with real pleasure, that all 
the credit for what has been done 
since 1943 belongs to the staff of the 
Institute. of Inter-American Affairs, 
for not only Mr. Rogers and Mr. Kin- 
caid, but also Mr. Octavius J. Scho- 
field and Don Jorge Leén became con- 
vinced supporters of the cause and 
have since then given great import- 
ance to the furtherance of composting 
by the Indore Process in all their work 
with planters, farmers and gardeners 
throughout the country as will be seen 
in the following report prepared by 
Don Jorge Leén. 


‘With the co-operation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the Institute com- 
pleted a series of trials on composting 
by the Indore Process in 1944 at the 
Municipal Crematory in the town of 
San José. The work was done under 
the supervision of Mr. G. C. Kincaid, 
one of the Institute’s agronomists and 
its results published, first in the Re- 
vista del Instituto de Defensa del Café 
de Costa Rica, Vol. XIV, No. 117-118 


and in pamphlet form later on. 


‘In view of the results obtained it 
was decided to interest farmers and 
planters in the new process and an ac- 
tive campaign was started. From the 
very beginning we had a good response 
even from small vegetable gardeners 
with small holdings as well as from 
potato growers and others. 


‘As the trials had been made in pits 


we at first followed this system in the. 


field but we soon found that, on ac- 
count of climatic conditions and heavy 
rains, heaps had the advantage of in- 
suring a more even and quicker fer- 
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mentation as well as being a good deal 
cheaper. 

‘As was expected our greatest suc- 
cess was achieved in the Province of 
Cartago, especially on the slopes of the 
Irazu Volcano and around the big 
dairy farms where the growers, espe- 
cially growers of potatoes and vege- 
tables, could get all the dung they 
needed for their compost. 

‘During last year (1946) the Insti- 
tute was able to start the making of 
compost in 112 small holdings as fol- 
lows:— 


Pits Heaps 
7 2 
26 86 


‘Although the depth of the pits has 
always remained the same we have 
changed the overall size to suit the 
convenience of the very small owners. 
All the pits made during last year 
were either 14’ x 30’ or 8’ x 5’. | 

‘As for the heaps we have adopted 
the sizes 10’ and 14 x 5’. With the 
exception of the excavations for the 
pits, the costs are really insignificant 
even with the subsequent turnings. 

‘The total cost of 16,000 lb. of com- 
post (contents of one pit) is around 


C150—(26.45 American dollars) and 


the chemical value of the. compost 
based on the current prices for com- 
mercial fertilizers is C250—($44.10). 
These comparisons take no account of 
the invaluable addition of organic 
matter to the soil. The costs are very 
considerably reduced with the system 
of heaps but we have not yet any 
exact data.’ 

The Institute has also collaborated 
with coffee planters who have asked 
for help and due to its organization 
and the enthusiasm of*the staff the 
number of coffee planters who are a- 
dopting the Indore Process grows 
every day. 

The following are the pioneers: Ed- 
gardo Salazar, Edmundo Montealegre, 
Octavius J. Schofield, Alvaro Esquivel 
in the Province of Cartago, Adrian 
Collado Montealegre, Alfredo Nufiez, 
André Challe in the Province of San 
José and last but not least Enrique 
Flach who has started a small plant 
under the name of Organisal and is 
using a small amount of the town re- 
fuse of San José. 

I feel confident of the future. The 
principles of soil health are better and 
better understood and every day new 
men enlist in this campaign for a bet- 
ter agriculture and better health. The 
common sense of the idea, based on 
the teachings of Nature, is so clear 
that even the most ignorant peasant 


Compost in its last stages of decom- 

position, showing the considerable re- 

duction that the compost has attained in 
its processing. 


Truck discharging compost that has 
been taken from the trenches in order to 
be sifted and pulverized by the mill— 
note also the system of sieves near to the 
warehouse. 
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is becoming conscious of its soundness. 
The day is not far distant when we 


all see organic agriculture as the 


outstanding agriculture of the world. 
I feel proud of having been one of the 


fir 
Al 


st to realize the magnitude of Sir 
bert Howard’s revolutionary ideas 


and to introduce them into the New 
World. 


ANALYSIS OF 


Se 


MANUFACTURED HUMUS 


The following is a letter sent in by 
nor Montealegre, giving a chemist’s 


analysis and costs. 


March 4, 1947 


Mario Pacheco supplied me yester- 


day with some estimates on your be- 


ha 


lf of the comparative costs of Vital 


Humus and a fertilizer of the Hill Co. 
(formula 7-10-7.5), telling me that 
you wished my opinoin on this sub- 
ject. 


th 
ca 
pe 


In the estimate made there appear 
e costs of fertilizer, shipment, appli- 
tion, etc., at the rate of 327 centavos 
r apple-tree for Vital Humus and 


75.50 centavos per apple-tree for the 
other fertilizer, but the amount of fer- 


til 


izer treated with Vital Humus was 


not reckoned in comparison with the 
other. 


a 


300 quintales (i.e., a quintal equals 
hundredweight measure) of Vital 


Humus contain: 
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405 Ibs. 
870 lbs. 
810 Ibs. 


2085 Ibs. 


of nitrogen 
of phosphoric acid 
of potassium 


of fertilizing agents. 


Lima Bean Plantings 


And 19,200 Ibs. of organic matter be- 
sides—that is the most important 
thing! 


The other fertilizer, applied at the 
rate of 625 lbs. per apple-tree, sup- 
plies: 


43.75 lbs. of nitrogen 
62.05 lbs. of phosphoric acid 
46.875 lbs. of potassium 


153.675 Ibs. of fertilizing agents. 


In other words, less than 10%, with- 
out counting the organic matter which 
the chemical fertilizer lacks. 


So that, calculating the value of the 
fertilizers applied in equal proportions, 
the comparative cost of Vital Humus, 
reckoning the same amount of natural 
fertilizer as of chemical fertilizer, 
would be 10 times less, or about 32.70 
centavos, and the cost per coffee-tree 
about 0.026 centavos, which is less 
than that of chemical fertilization 
and yet yields gratis the most import- 
ant thing—the organic matter! 


In conclusion, a treatment of 300 
quintales of Vital Humus per apple- 
tree is equal to a 10 years’ application 
of chemical fertilizer 7-10-7.5 at the 
rate of 625 pounds per apple-tree. 


Hoping that these figures may be 
useful to you, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


Mario Lewy Van Severen, 
San Salvador, 


El Salvador, C. A. 


Massachusetts State College found that lima beans planted with 


the eyes down made a better stand 
up. 


than those planted with the eyes 


| 
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Garden September 


September is the best month of the year to study gardens, and make plans 
for your next garden. Has your flower garden been interesting and colorful 
throughout the spring and summer months? Does it include a wide variety of 
fall-blooming plants? Has your vegetable garden supplied you with an abund- 
ance of disease-free, wholesome foods? Have the flowering shrubs and lawn 
been all that you desire? Is your soil sufficiently rich in humus to be really 
fertile? Nothing can contribute more to the success of your garden than the 
building of compost heaps for the conversion into compost of the plant ma- 
terials which are so abundantly available in September: autumnal leaves; 
stalks, husks, and cobs of sweet corn; garden plants from which the crops have 
been removed; weeds of all kinds; and kitchen wastes. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—It is high time to plant all members of the narcissus 
family (narcissus, Jonquil, daffodil), crocuses, snowdrops, chinodoxas, scillas, 
and other small bulbs. The depth of planting should be three times the height 
of a bulb. Bulbous irises and peonies should be planted not more than two 
inches deep. The September planting of these and such other hardy perennials 
as bleeding heart, lily of the valley, and most rock garden plants will permit 
them to become well established before winter. In all cases the soil should re- 
ceive a liberal application of compost. The chrysanthemums should be compost- 
fertilized, and some of the buds should be removed so that a smaller number of 
more perfect and larger heads will be formed. 


Seeds of hardy annuals as calliopsis, poppies, cornflower, and snapdragon 
can be sown outdoors this month. Self-sown seedlings of such plants as fox- 
gloves, pinks, delphinium for next year’s garden should be transplanted in the 
cold frames. 

Gladiolus corms should be dug when the leaves begin to turn yellow. 
Ornamental gourds should be picked before the first frost. Strawflowers should 
be picked just as the heads begin to open and tied loosely in bunches to dry. 
Hydrangeas should be lifted and stored in the cellar until January. Small plants 
of geranium, calendula, petunia, begonia, marigold, etc. for early winter bloom- 
ing in the living room should be potted at this time. Dahlias should be carefully 
staked and fed with compost. 

Lawn:—tThis is the best time to make a new lawn or to reseed bare spots in 
an old lawn. Continue raking and cutting crab-grass to prevent it from seeding. 
Finely sieved compost and bonemeal are the best lawn fertilizers. 

Shrubs and Trees:—Deciduous hedges should be trimmed for the last time 
this season. September is the best time to move coniferous evergreens. Decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs should be transplanted when their leaves begin to assume 
their autumnal colors. In transplanting holly, half of the leaves should be 
removed. 

Vegetables:—Radishes, spinach, and lettuce may be sown in the coldframe 
for early winter use. Parts of the vegetable garden from which the crops have 
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been harvested should be seeded with winter rye or vetch as a cover crop to be 
worked into the soil and converted into humus in the spring. 

Fruits:—Grapes must not be picked until ripe as they will not ripen if 
picked green. Pears should be picked before they get soft and allowed to com- 
plete the ripening process in a cool, dark place. 


THE WEST COAST 


Prepare the garden for the winter rains by removing all plant materials 
and rubbish and incorporate them in the compost heap. Work into the surface 
layer of the soil a liberal application of compost. 

For winter blooming, sow seeds of sweet peas, petunias, violets, pansies, 
nasturtiums, lobelias, larkspur, calendula. Transplant seedlings of annuals and 
perennials previously sown. Make cuttings of hydrangeas, salvias, fuchsias, 
petunias, heliotropes, evergreens, privet, cotoneaster, myrtle, rhododendrons, 
evergreen veronicas, and rock garden plants. Plant irises and amaryllis. Treat 
lawns as indicated above for northern gardens. 


THE SOUTH 


Fertilize the roses with compost and bonemeal to aid fall-blooming. Plant 
small bulbs as indicated above for northern gardens. Peonies should be planted, 
but use northern grown plants as southern grown plants are not yet dormant. 
Do not cover them with more than two inches of soil. Sow the seeds of perennial 
flowers. Give the lawn an application of finely sieved compost and reseed the 
bare spaces. For a green winter lawn, sow Italian Ryegrass. Plant strawberries 
in the deep south, but use northern-grown plants. Now is the time to sow 
parsley, spinach, and many other vegetables for spring use. 


Earthworms And Science 


HENRY HOPP and H. T. HOPKINS presented a paper before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science in Boston. 
The authors point out that the textbooks on agriculture are astonish- 
ingly reticent about earthworms, but were able to contribute infor- 
mation gathered from several years of experimenting under a grant 
from the Soil Conservation Service and in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. It is hoped that the textbooks will in the future 
have a chapter on earthworm activity. 
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Findings of a 


By J. COOK 


TREE PLANTER 


A.- Correct - Proper DEPTH 


Under the compost mulch, strong 
feeder roots develop to a good length 
near level of the ground as shown in 
Fig. “A”. 

In Nature-sown trees, the hole a- 
round the trunk develops very little, 
if any, due to conditions similar to 
those in Fig. “A”. 


Fig. “C” is a view looking down-~ 


ward at the soil surface where tree 
trunk comes out of ground. No. 1 
shows the trunk of the tree coming 
out of the ground. No. 2 shows the 


C.-Top View 
Or Soi. SuRFACE 


Regarding the Desirable 
Depth of Planting Trees 


B.- WRONG - Too DEEP 


hole produced in the ground at the 
base of the tree trunk. This hole is 
caused by the swaying of the tree 
under pressure of winds especially dur- 
ing rainy weather when ground is soft, 
causing the tree trunk to be loose in 
ground, as in Fig. “B”. 

The unnatural and undesirable con- 
dition shown in Fig. “B”, should be 
avoided. Rather, plant your trees as 
shown in Fig. “A”: Then strong feeder 
roots just beneath the surface will tend 
to anchor the tree trunk. 
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Competition Cooperation In 


By JOHN C. GIFFORD 


Professor, University of Miami 


Tag is an old saying in Europe 
that every joy is bought with sorrow. 
There is probably in all things a dou- 
ble-entry bookkeeping. It is hard to 
comprehend good without bad. There 
must be valleys to have mountains. 
There must be give and take. Every- 
thing is relative, an inch is always an 
inch but it means much more in one 
place than it does in another. In the 
natural world there is of course con- 
stant struggle but there is at the same 
time what seems like cooperation. Al- 
though this cooperation may not be 
intentional or planned it exists. We re- 
gard honesty as the best policy regard- 
less of any benevolent motives. In the 
same way cooperation may be the best 
policy. 

Scientists have long been concerned 
over certain activities of plants and 
animals. There are some things which 
are apparently beyond explanation. It 
is hard to comprehend how plants and 
animals could be good to one another 
without benevolence in mind and yet 
it is hard to ascribe any kind of con- 
scious cooperation to plants or lower 
animals. Much of it is of course just 
accident without any planning on the 
part of either party. A bird for in- 
stance just happens to light in da tree 
to find food and shelter. He eats the 
fruits and scatters the seeds. He eats 
the bugs and drops guano to the 
ground which feeds the tree. Some 
long billed birds such as humming 
birds fertilize the flowers and feed on 
nectar. In the study therefore of these 
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relationships the associations of living 
things can be classified into those 
which are disjunctive or separate from 
one another and those which are con- 
junctive or joined together. Both of 
these can be divided again into those 
which are antagonistic and _ those 
which are reciprocal. In the case of 
antagonism or true parasitism when 
the host is killed the parasite also dies. 
In the case of true cooperation, the re- 
ciprocity is on a fifty-fifty basis. Some 
plants normally kill themselves by 
their own activities; the red mangrove 
builds an island on a muddy bank. As 
soon as this island reaches a certain 
heighth above the water the tree dies 
and is soon replaced by other kinds. 
We have two palmettoes which are sis- 
ters. One creeps along the ground dy- 
ing at one end and growing on at the 
other. It is practically immortal. Its 
sister develops a vertical habit. She 
goes up till she can go no farther. 
Then she dies apparently killed by her 
own ambitions. In nature there are no 
fair practices acts. Natural law pro- 
ceeds unhindered regardless of conse- 
quences. In business we may have co- 
operation as to price and competition 
as to service at the same time. Not so 
in nature. 

Insects have developed to fit flowers 
and flowers to fit insects. Spines and 
acrid juices have developed in fruits to 
keep away browsing animals but when 
the fruit is mature it develops color, 
rich aroma and sweet juices to attract 
animals that will eat the fruits and 
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spread the seeds. The elephant can 
pull trees over, the giraffe can reach 
into the tender top foliage. 


The strangest of all these combina- 
tions are the myrmecophyses or ant 
plants. A common example is the bull- 
horn acacia. Red ants live in its hol- 
low thorns. It forms a safe home for 
this pest which bites like a coal of fire 
when it touches the skin of almost any 
animal. If there is the slightest shake 
these ants drop and sting with fiery 
fury. Some lands have been abandon- 
ed because of these pests working to- 
gether in harmony. There are other 
ant-plants in the Tropics and in some 
cases the plant in return for services 
rendered feeds the ants with small pel- 
lets of food. In the case of ants milk- 
ing aphids or plant-lice there is no 
benefit to the tree, in fact some trees 
are killed by these insects. 


Among plants there is an interesting 
group called lichens. They grow on the 
bark of trees, on hard rocks and such 
places as fence rails and in both hot 
and cold places. These are a friendly 
combination of algae and fungi. This 
is apparently a case of 50-50 recipro- 
city. The reindeer moss which is dug 
out of the snow by reindeer is good 
pasture, producing milk, meat and 
hides for northern people. In the case 
of lichens one member produces some- 
thing that the other needs and vice- 
versa. 


It is of course true that the fittest 
survives but it may also be true that 
the ability to cooperate is one of the 
factors of fitness. It is true that vigor 
is a silvicultural quality which can be 
bred into trees by a process of selec- 
tion if the tree can be quickly and 
easily propagated from cuttings. It 
is also true that the dominant trees 
of the forest are those which are pro- 
duced by the best seeds. 


Those who have too much will in 
time get soft and lose their niche in the 
world; those that have too little will 
struggle and in struggling sharpen 
their wits and come to the fore. Those 
who lose may in the end win. It is 
never wholly a battle of force but of 


know-how, which is a part of fitness. 

On every hand there are evidences 
of working together in the insect 
world. Creatures with such modern 
equipment as insects possess, probably 
know what they are doing when they 
help one another. In plants conscious 
cooperation seems hardly possible yet 


it apparently exists. The honey bee 


wears out its wings and in consequence 
dies bringing in a lot more food than 
the colony needs especially in a tropic- 
al country. A honey bee usually dies 
when it leaves its stinger in an in- 
truder while defending the colony to 
which it belongs. Now the common 
peanut which is'a bean, flowers and 
fruits, when the flower is fertilized the 
stem quickly elongates and forcefully 
pushes the young bean into the ground 
where the beans mature. One wonders 
how it ever acquired such a remark- 
able habit. 

The common violet flowers and it is 
a beautiful flower but it is not a flower 
at all. The real flower is very incon- 
spicuous close to the ground. How 
and why did this curious camouflage 
develop? 

Some orchids such as coralrhiza 
have fungous roots—and none of their 
own. When we bud or graft one thing 
on to another it seems like competi- 
tion and cooperation in combination. 
The top and root work together but 
the stock in persistently sending up 
suckers appears to be struggling to get 
out of bondage. In the case of a graft 
it is two trees in one often referred to 
as asexual hybridation. If you bud or 
graft orange on orange or apple on 
apple as is often done to propagate 
special kinds the_two merge perfectly. 

Many things are on the way out and 
are called living fossils. Other thin 
are on the way in and will survive if 
they fit in that special environment. 

Years ago I read a series of little 
books on the plants of Java by a Dr. 
Schimper. His books were wonderful. 
They held you spell-bound but he con- 
cluded almost every chapter with the 
statement that further investigations 
were necessary before conclusions were 
warranted. My old professor in Mu- 
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nich would say that after fifty years 
of experimentation I am still in doubt. 
And so it will be a hundred, yes a 
thousand, years hence if man has not 
killed himself by his own inventions. 
When a great discovery is made it 
merely opens the door to many more 
mysteries beyond. 

When they introduced dogs and 
pigs into the island of Mauritius the 
dodo was quickly doomed. Fitness 
therefore has to do with place and 
time. Nature knows no mercy. She 
indulges in trickery, camouflage, mim- 
icry and many other traps to gain and 
hold a place. About the meanest of 
all are the birds that lay their eggs in 
other bird’s nests. Birds however it 
seems to me are about the best equip- 


ped of all creatures. They get their . 


food from the tree-tops; they move 
long distances under their own power 
and spend most of their time singing. 

In the forest, which is a conglom- 
eration of living things plant and an- 
imal, with the tree predominating, 
there our like in human society thrives, 
stranglers, dictators, learners etc. 
Some trees will not flourish without 
their buddies. One tree is so essential 
to the chocolate tree that they call it 
the “mother of the chocolate” and 
some even say that the chocolate 
grows best only in the sound of the 
native’s voice. Some trees resent civil- 
ization; others seem to like the back- 
yard of the native. Some, like the 
black walnut, dislike neighbors while 
others must have company. Some 
seem to have inferiority complexes and 
some are positively lazy. 

Without both competition and co- 
operation there would probably be lit- 
tle progress although again we must 
carefully define the meaning of pro- 
gress. 

Anything however which is not fif- 
ty-fifty is no longer fully reciprocal 
and what is not reciprocal is not co- 
operative. In spite of all our investiga- 
tions there will always be the state- 
ment of the searchers for the Truth 
“that further investigations are neces- 
sary before conclusions are warrant- 


ed.” 
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PAY DIRT TESTIMONIAL 


December 11, 1946 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Through a friend of mine in U.S.A. 
I secured your book, Pay Dirt, which 
I have read with the utmost interest. 
My appreciation of your book may 
well be expressed in the words of my 
little son. Seeing me underlining cer- 
tain sentences in red ink, he asked me 
why. “I am underlining statements, 
which I consider very important,” I 
explained. “Well,” he exclaimed, 
“judging from what I can see, you 
might as well dip your book in red 
ink.” 

Sincerely yours, 


F. W. Patterson, 
Vaekerqueien 196, 
Rea-Oslo-Norway 


A man asked me what would cure 
witchgrass, and I told him my rule was 
a strong dung-fork and a big backache. 


Edward G. French 


It is a strange thing, but once one 
is bitten with the “organic” bug he 
enters into the program wholehearted- 
ly. My wife even shovels compost and 
rakes leaves in her dreams. 


L. V. K. 
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Wheat 
for the 
Gardener 


enthusiastic compost fans 
would like to raise a little wheat or 
rye for bread, instead of buying the 
poisonous trash that is supposed to be 
‘the staff of life’. It can be done with- 
out the use of machinery. We raise 
our own wheat with Bio-Dynamic 
Compost. The first year we raised 100 
pounds, the next year 640 pounds. 
This year we shall raise 2000 pounds. 

Average yield of wheat in the U. S. 
is 14.1 bushels, of 60 pounds per 
bushel, per acre. An acre is about 209 
feet long and 209 feet wide. There- 
fore a small area, of say, 100 feet by 
100 feet can produce over 400 pounds. 

Sow spring wheat, in this area in 
April, or even early May, at the rate 
of 75 to 90 pounds of seed to-the acre 
by broadcasting it. Rake it in about 
1 inch deep and if possible roll the 
small area of seeding with a lawn 
roller. In early August it is ripe. Cut 
it with a sickle into convenient size 
bundles and tie each bundle with 
twine. Stand the bundles on the 
ground ‘heads up’. Let it sun-ripen 
for a week or ten days. Then bring in 
the bundles, lay them on the side, up 
on boards off the ground, with the 
heads inside to dry and go through 
the ‘sweat-stage’. If stacked outside, 
keep a piece of canvas handy to throw 
over the top, in event of rain. 

When you need flour, get a tight 
wooden barrel. Open a bundle take 
a handful; hold the wheat in the bar- 


rel, heads down, and strike it against 


By DR. HOWARD G. LASKEY 


the sides of the barrel. The barrel will 
contain wheat and chaff. The straw 
is put into the compost pile. 

To separate the wheat and chaff, 
place a clean canvas on the ground. 
Pick up a handful of the wheat and 
chaff, hold your hands at shoulder 


‘level. Slowly let the wheat trickle - 


through your fingers on a day with a 
light wind. The seed being heavy will 
fall at your feet. The chaff will be 
blown away off the canvas. Now you 
have your wheat. Store it in a barrel 
with a tight cover to keep out pests. 
It may be shifted from one barrel to 
another, about once a week or less, 
and this physical action will deter 
many types of pests that attack stored 
grain. 

To make flour it may be taken to a 
mill for grinding, or, you may buy a 
small grinding mill, or, if you wish, 
buy a druggist’s mortar and pestle and 
pulverize the seed to flour for your 
weekly batch of bread making. 

When you think of what you are 
getting, the occupation of making 
flour can be a pleasant one. 

A fine cereal can be made by crack- 
ing the grain instead of grinding it to 
flour. Place the flour in a stone crock 
with a clean-washed stone in the cen- 
ter of the mass of flour to ‘draw the 
heat’, after the friction of grinding. 
We have kept compost grown wheat 
over two years in the cellar. It was 
in perfect condition when the last of it 
was used in baking. 
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Gardening 


By RICHARD HOPP 
University of New Hampshire 


practices of 
one country cannot always be follow- 
ed unchanged in another country. 
Even if climatic conditions may not 
be much different, there may exist 
economic reasons, preferences for cer- 
tain crops, marketing conditions, labor 
costs, and so on which may prevent 
certain methods from being copied in 
one place although they have been 
found very effective elsewhere. Such 
practices, however, often* may be a- 
dapted to local conditions without 
losing much of their efficiency. 

The French market gardeners, and 


more specifically those supplying the - 


Paris market, have for centuries prac- 
tised a method of growing early pro- 
duce intensively under glass. Begin- 
nings of the system were described by 
Jean de la Quintinye (1626-1700), 
head of the famous gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and apparently it was well est- 
ablished in the early part of the 18th 
century. Even now, in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris, particularly to the 
south and southwest of the city are 
located a great number of small hold- 
ings on which vegetables are raised 
entirely in hotbeds. Vegetable grow- 
ing there is usually a family affair; 
holdings of one and one half to four 
or five acres support a large family 
who carry out a very intensive form 
of cultivation. 

Adaptations of the system were 
slowly introduced into England and 
flourished there from time to time dur- 
ing the 19th and the early years of the 
20th century. With the introduction 
of import duties on fresh vegetables in 
1931, the cultivation of early vege- 
tables under glass, coupled with the 
latest developments in soil heating 
and overhead irrigation, received a 
new strong impulse, and “French gar- 
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dening” became a commercial propo- 
sition. 

The term “French gardening” is 
used in England to describe the 
methods of intensive vegetable culti- 
vation adapted from the French. In 
its strictest meaning, “French garden- 
ing” is a system requiring the use of 
hotbeds heated with manure. By fol- 
lowing exact rules of intercropping 
and succession cropping as many as 
seven crops may be taken off a piece 
of land in one year. Several modifi- 
cations of the system are practised, 
using semi-hotbeds and coldframes. 
In all cases—and this is probably the 
most interesting feature to readers of 
“Organic Gardening”—the outstand- 
ing characteristic is the medium in 
which crops are grown. In an esta- 
blished “French garden” there is no 
soil in the usual meaning of the word, 
the plants grow in a medium which is 
extremely rich in organic matter 
known as “terreau”. For lack of a 
better expression we shall have to use 
this French term. Terreau is built up 
over a period of years by mixing the 
topsoil of the hotbed or semi-hotbed 
with the underlying manure, using 
this mixture as topsoil on the beds in 
the following year. As this garden- 
ing is carried out year after year on 
the same piece of ground it can be 
readily realized that after a few years 
a growing medium has been accumn- 
lated which can harly be described as 
soil. This terreau is a black, crumbly 
material consisting in its greatest part 
of broken down organic matter. 

Whether the crops are grown on 
hotbeds or semi-hotbeds the plants 
are protected for part or the whole of 
their growing period by cloches or 
sashes which form characteristic fea- 
tures of the French intensive garden. 
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Cloches are made of thick glass and 
shaped like a bell, diameter at the 
base, 16% inches, height 14 inches. 
Cloches allow the maximum amount 
of light to reach the plants growing 


beneath them. The bell-like structure | 


enables moisture that condenses on the 
inner surface to run down without 
dripping on the plants. To allow for 
ventilation it is in certain cases suf- 
ficent to make small openings by press- 
ing down the soil at two points op- 
posite each other where the rim of the 
cloche touches the ground. In com- 
paratively recent years a modification 
known as continuous cloches has be- 
come very popular. They are made 
either of two panes of glass held in 
position by wire to form an inverted 


V, or of four panes thereby adding’ 


sides beneath the inverted V. These 
cloches have recently been described 
in detail in the “Market Growers 
Journal”, June 1946. 

The sashes used by French gar- 
deners to cover hotbeds are usually 
4 ft. by 4 ft. 5 in. In Holland a type 
of sash has been developed which con- 
sists of a single piece of glass in a light 
wooden framework. The panes mea- 
sure 32 by 58 inches (80 cm by 150 
cm). These “Dutch lights” are con- 
siderably lighter than the convention- 
al sashes and can easily be handled 
by one man. The single sheet of glass 
admits more light to the growing 
plants, and dripping is eliminated. 
Dutch lights‘aré now widely in use in 
England wherever early crops under 
glass are grown commercially on a 
large scale. 

Working on problems of intensive 
vegetable cultivation at the Univer- 
sity of Reading, England, the writer 
visited a great number of commercial 
enterprises in the late 1930’s where 
“French gardening” was ‘practised, 
some of the gardens covering several 
acres in conjunction with vegetable 
farms of several hundred acres, equip- 
ped with easily moved small gauge 
railways for transporting manure, 
sashes, cloches, etc. 

How is a “French garden” esta- 
blished, and what crops are grown? 


It may be best to follow through a 
year’s work in a typical adaptation 
of this system. It has to be borne in 
mind that “French gardening” as de- 
scribed here is carried out in climates 


‘where severe frosts occur only very 


rarely and where the ground usually 
does not freeze to such an extent as to 
interfere with gardening operations. 
During October or November the 
top layer of the whole plot is thrown 
up in ridges thereby mixing the ma- 
nure, laid down in the frames the pre- 
vious spring, and the topsoil. e 
ridges run north and south with suf- 
ficient room for a truck to pass be- 
tween them. During November and 
December the ridges are turned three 
or four times to insure thorough mix- 
ing and weathering. With each turn- 
ing the soil is moved to the north so 
that after the last turning the site for 
the first range of frames is cleared. 
The area for those is now dug over and 
a layer of long strawy manure ac- 
cumulated during the previous 
months put down, about nine inches 
thick. A simple wooden structure to 
support the sashes consisting of 9 x 1 
inch boards for the back and 2 x 4’s 
for the front is placed in position and 
filled with an even layer of terreau 
from the ridges. As the first range is 
filled, the site for the second range is _ 
automatically cleared, and so on. A 
pathway of 12 to 15 inches is left be- 
tween the ranges of frames. The soil 
is then firmed and raked and the beds 
are ready for planting. Preparation 
of the beds is so timed that planting 
can start in the second half of Janu- 


ary. 

The first three crops to be planted 
are carrots, lettuce and radish which 
are to grow simultaneously. Carrots- 
are broadcast thinly so that the seeds 
come about one inch apart. Especial- 
ly suited forcing varieties are used 
such as Amsterdam Forcing or Inimi- 
table Forcing. The seed is lightly 
raked in, usually with a sharp pronged 
fork and the terreau pressed down 
lightly. Lettuce plants are now set 
out, alternating three and four rows 
of six plants under each Dutch light. 
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This gives an approximate planting 


Fig. 1 


distance of nine inches square to avoid 
having any plants set directly under- 
neath the joints of two sashes. The 
lettuce plants are raised in a green- 
house, in frames or under cloches from 
, seed sown about the middle of Octo- 
ber. Again particularly suited varie- 
ties are used, such as the French Gotte 
a forcer or Chestnut Early Ball, the 
latter developed by the Chestnut Ex- 
periment Station, England, for this 
purpose. These are varieties of the 
butterhead type, since a compact 
growing lettuce is essential in this 
system. Between the lettuce plants 


Fig. 2 


and between the rows of lettuce, 
radishes (French Breakfast Forcing) 
are sown, usually by placing two or 
‘three seeds in holes four and one half 
inches apart. In practice the holes 
are made with a suitable marker and 
planting of lettuce and radish seed 
carried out simultaneously. The Dutch 
lights are now put on and remain shut 
until the radishes are pulled. Should 
weeding become necessary, this is 
done on a still and bright day. During 
the whole period while radishes and 
lettuces are growing under the Dutch 
lights, no water is given. The terreau, 
having a very high water holding ca- 
pacity, should have taken up suffici- 
ent moisture from the autumn and 
early winter rainfall while ridged up 
to carry both crops to maturity. The 
alley ways between the ranges of 
frames are filled with Jong strawy ma- 
nure which is also placed along the 
four sides of the plot. This prevents 
the soil between the frames from dry- 
ing out and assists in keeping frost 
out of the beds. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
show the various stages of preparing 
the beds. Fig. 1: terreau put up in 
ridges; fig. 2: frames filled with ma- 
nure and partly filled with terreau; 
fig. 3: frame ready for planting; figs. 
4 and 5 completed plot, manure placed 
in pathways and around the plot; fig. 
6: marker used for planting lettuce 
and radishes. The consistency of the 
terreau can easily be seen in fig. 6. 
(Photographs taken at Horticultural 
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Farm, University of Reading, Read- 
ing, England, 1937-1938). 

The radishes are ready to pull with- 
in six to seven weeks after sowing, 
and lettuces ready to cut during the 
second half of March. 

At the time the lettuces are ready 
to cut the beds are interplanted with 
cauliflower plants—usually five plants 
und@r each sash—raised during the 
winter in coldframes. The growing 
of these plants may present some dif- 
ficulties to the beginner; the aim is to 
produce well grown plants for plant- 
ing out which have been kept growing 
slowly and steadily all the time. 
Plants which receive a check. at any 
time of their growth will usually not 
form proper heads. 

As the growing crops require great- 
er headroom the entire frames are 
lifted, a few inches at a time, by plac- 
ing blocks of wood or bricks under- 
neath them. 

The carrots generally remain small 
while the lettuces are still in the 
frames but grow away quickly after 
the lettuces are cut and the beds 
watered. Carrots should be ready to 
pull by the end of April or early May; 
cauliflowers are ready in June. Several 
varieties are often grown to provide a 
succession in maturity. Dutch growers 
have developed especially suited vari- 
eties for this purpose. 

As soon as the cauliflowers are fin- 
ished and the beds are clear, a second 
cropping program can be started. By 
this time the sashes are not required 
any longer. The frames are taken 
down, the beds lightly dug over—deep 
digging would bring the manure to the 
top. The long strawy manure used in 
the alley-ways may be dug in at this 
time, thus adding more organic matter 
to the terreau and keeping it in a 
constant state of high fertility. On 
larger areas this can be done by shal- 
low disking. 

When the cauliflowers have been 
cut, four crops have been taken off the 
plot during the first half of the season. 
The beds are now immediately plant- 
ed with a self-blanching variety of 
celery and lettuce (Glory of Nantes). 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 
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The celery is planted 10 inches apart 
in rows 12 inches apart and the let- 
tuce also at 10 inches apart set be- 
tween the celery rows. The raising of 
both celery and lettuce seedlings has 
to be timed perfectly so as to have 
plants of the right size and age avail- 
able at the time of planting out. 

The lettuce crop should be ready to 
cut during the last week of July, 
about a month after setting out the 
plants. Owing to the close planting, 
the celery plants afford each other suf- 
ficient shade for blanching; some kind 
of protection from light may be neces- 
sary around the outside of the plot. 
A common practice in French gardens 
is to cover the celery with a layer of 
straw two or three days before cut- 
ting in order to insure even blanching. 
Celery should be ready for market at 
the end of August or early September. 
Depending on the season the beds are 
occasionally replanted with lettuce as 
soon as the celery is cut to mature 
before the onset of frosty nights, thus 
giving six or seven crops from one 
ground during the season. 

This outline of a year’s work in a 
“French garden” may be sufficient to 
give a general idea of its possibilities. 
Many modifications of this system are, 
of course, in use to suit particular pre- 
ferences or market demands. A num- 
ber of different crops fit into the crop- 
ping program, such as turnips, mar- 
rows (a type of squash used in Eng- 
land instead of our summer squash), 
melons etc. Some growers, especially 
those whose soil has not yet reached 
a high state of fertility, have found 
early gladioli to be a suitable second 


crop. Planted in early March between 
a half grown lettuce crop, the flowers 
are cut in June and July, again al- 
lowing for a second cropping program. 
Lack of space prevents going into de- 
tails of other variations of the system. 

It is obvious that under the method 
of “French gardening” where almost 
every square inch of the ground is 
utilized to the fullest extent through- 
out the season the growing crops 
would require more plant nutrients 
and water than a single crop on the 
same area. The terreau provides all 
the necessary plant nutrients. The use 
of chemical fertilizers in “French gar- 
dens” is not common practice. As to 
water, an adequate water supply, best 
in the form of overhead irrigation, is 
essential. 

The success of “French gardening” 
depends largely on the skill and judg- 
ment of the operator especially at 
times when constant attention to ven- 
tilation is required, but he has the ad- 
vantage over the ordinary gardener 
insofar as he has a highly fertile grow- 
ing medium extremely rich in organic 
matter at his disposal without which 
such intensive cultivation would not 
be possible. Because of shortages of 
manure, particularly of horse manure 
which is preferred for this system, 
mixtures of manure and leaves, ma- 
nure and straw etc. have been used 
with advantage. Alternative methods 
of soil heating using hot water pipes or 
electric heating cables have not been 
very successful since they do not sup- 
ply the soil with much needed humus, 
the essential feature of this method of 
intensive cultivation. 


Hemps Wants Organtes Soo 


HEMP is one of the plants that succeeds well only in rich soils. 
The retting process required for fiber production demands also special 
climatic conditions. During the war, hemp was grown farther West 
with lesser success. Fields that were low in organics produced the 
poorest yields. While good plants reach eight feet in height, fields 
which had not been manured for long periods produced plants of 
only 2-3 feet. according to a report published in the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, December 1946. 
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Organic Gardening 


By ARTHUR E. HUTCHINSON 


perusing copies of 


your “Organic Gardening” has, I as- 


sure you, occasioned me very much 


interest and pleasure. Not that the 
subject is new to me. Not at all. One 
of my earliest boyhood recollections is 
of my father and his two helpers (hired 
men they were called in those days) 
going to a miry swamp, in the usually 
dry season during August—after the 
hay crop was harvested—and digging 
from this deep, marshy tract loads 
upon loads of so-called “muck”. Black, 
heavy, slippery stuff it was. , 

For motive power, to get this ma- 
terial to high, dry land, well trained 
oxen (steers) were used. Oxen could 
sink down in the mire nearly to their 
bellies and keep on moving where if 
horses had been used they could not 
have sunk to this depth and extricated 
themselves without outside aid. Even 
now I can look back some sixty five 
years, to those faithful, plodding oxen. 
True they were slow. Perhaps you 
would be if all you received for your 
herculean efforts were food, shelter and 
a little “rubbing down” once in a 
while. They were trained to obey the 
motions of a driver’s stick and so well 
did some of these oxen respond that it 
was possible to direct them, with their 
load, within two inches of where the 
dumping was planned. I know for I 
have often done this. The words they 
understood were few, usually such as 
“Come on boys”, “haw”, “gee” and 
“back”. While once in a while there 
would be an unruly fellow, I have 
thought if some of ‘our working folks 
were half as dependable as those will- 
ing, toiling oxen they would be more 
faithful to the trusts committed to 
their charge. 

The men, for this work, wore high 
leather boots. Rubber boots, made as 
they were in those days, could not be 
depended upon to stay with a man, 


when partly submerged in the mire. 
In drawing his foot out he would oc- 
casionally part with his boot, and the 
result would be uncomfortable, and 
his remarks sometimes inelegant. 
Leather boots were much harder to 
dislodge. They were made impervious 
to water by liberal applications of 
neatsfoot oil, or sometimes by a mix- 
ture of beef tallow and woodchuck oil. 


The muck was gathered in what was 
called scoop shovels, and slid up to the 
higher ground, where it was left for a 
time to drain and dry out. It was then 
strewn in the pens and stables and pig 
sties. As a small boy I remember my 
father stating that there was not only 
value in the muck itself, but that it 
was a very important factor in holding 
the valuable liquid excrements of the 
stock, which otherwise would flow 
away and be wasted. While this pro- 
cedure seemed rather of a hard method 
of increasing soil fertility, the only re- 
gret I ever heard my father express, in 
relation to it, was that he never 
seemed able to find time to prepare 
enough of this material. 

Also in the late Summer father and 
his men would go to the pasture 
swamps and cut many tons of coarse, 
rank grass and dry it thoroughly. This 
grass was not considered good enough 
in quality to feed dairy cattle, but the 
growing stock would eat some of it, 
and what was left was used for the 
protection and comfort of the various 
animals, later, when soiled, to be add- . 
ed to the huge amount of other ma- 
terials to decay, as they called it in 
those days, which today is about the 
same as composting. 

In these pasture swamps hornets 
often had their homes and quite often 
a man would be stung. Hornets are 
very quick and sly. Unlike bees and 
wasps you cannot always see them, 
but you certainly can feel them. The 
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men didn’t like this very well, but 
father used to tell them not to mind, 
as they were only there to accelerate 
locomotion. Father was a hustler in 
his work and he liked to have his men 
on the move. For some reason the hor- 
nets didn’t seem to trouble him. There 
are people who can handle bees with 
almost no protection while others need 
to be fully covered. 


There were three large orchards on 
the farm. When the trees were trim- 
med or pruned, the limbs were burned 
and the ashes carefully saved, as were 
also the ashes from some twenty cords 
of hard wood used as fuel each year, 
all of which came from the farm, no 
other fuel being used. 


Some of the neighboring farmers I 
am inclined to think, considered father 
rather radical in his methods. He 
would not sell the whole milk from the 
farm. He seemed to think it wrong. 
He said some of this product ought to 
go back to enrich the land. “For the 
lands sake be good to it” he would say. 
For a great many years butter was 
made on the farm and sold, then, as 
the dairy increased, the cream was 
sold and the skim milk went to feed 
calves, pigs and chickens, that would 
replenish the older stock after they 
had passed the stage of usefulness for 
which they were intended, and usual- 
ly to add a few more each year to in- 
crease production. Every bit of refuse 
from the tons of beef, pork and poul- 
try that were sold was carefully garn- 
ered and added to the compost for 
next years’ profit. A great deal of this 
combined composted material was 
drawn to the field in the Winter time, 
and again stacked. It could not all be 
done at planting and sowing time. 
There was too much of it, and to 
spread it on top of the ground, to lie 
there for weeks, as some of the neigh- 
bors did, was not to be thought of. 
Too much of the goodness would wash 
away as we were told. Every ounce 
must be saved. 


Naturally by this time you are ask- - 


ing: What was the result of all this 
labor? Father bought this farm four 
or five years before the writer was 
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born, so for the first dozen years I am 
unable to state facts from observation, 
When I remember the business set-up, 
at seven or eight years of age, there 
were some thirty head of cattle, three 
horses, three or four swine, about 150 
hens and some twenty sheep. Twenty 
five years later stern duty called me to 
another state. At that time there were 
sixty head of cattle, four horses, about 
fifteen swine, breeders and fattening 
shoats, six hundred or more laying 
hens, and some forty sheep. The larger 
part of the grain was raised on the 
farm, although wheat . by-products 
were bought in considerable quanti- 
ties, to give a balanced ration in feed- 
ing. Also some special poultry and 
dairy feeds were used. It was father’s 
desire to raise a thousand bushels of 
corn a year. He accomplished his am- 
bition. Corn was his outstanding crop, 
and on which he had a widespread re- 
putation. At husking time seed was 
selected for the following year. At first 
there were not too many two eared 
stalks, but when possible, all seed was 
taken from stalks having two ears. As 
the years came and went the two eared 
stalks increased, until the time when 
the majority of the stalks had two ears 
each, but so particular was he in his 
selection that usually only one of the 
ears passed the test, though the other 
might be equally as large. Perhaps this 
is the reason, later on, that the writer 
had the honor of winning the first 
prize on corn, at a large County Fair, 
three years in succession, in strong 
competition. Corn was the only cereal 
raised that was sold, and then only 
for seed purposes. About three hun- 
dred bushels of oats were raised each 
year, also fifty to seventy five bushels 
of buckwheat and about as much rve. 
Huge quantities of garden vegetables 
were raised and what was not needed 
for home consumption found a ready 
market, together with the butter and 
eggs, to a private trade, in a nearby 
city. 

This trade was continued through 
parts of three generations, for over 
fifty years, one customer telling the 
writer she had been buying of this 
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family for over twenty five years, and 
in only one single instance had she 
found an _ unsatisfactory article. 
Father, for some reason, resented the 
term of peddler. He took pride in stat- 
ing that everything was sold to his 
trade, before he left his home, which 
was substantially true. 


While many families depended on 
supplies from this large farm the home 
table was never neglected. Men and 
women who worked twelve hours a 
day, on the average, needed good, sub- 
stantial food and in this case at least, 
they had it, even though at many 
meals nearly everything on the table 
was home grown. There was a first 
class flouring mill, not far away, and 
a miller who knew how to operate it. 
Rye, buckwheat and corn were con- 
verted to culinary use. While many 
pounds of wheat flour were purchased, 
rye flour for bread was used even 
more. Rye shortcake also had its place. 
Buckwheat griddle cakes, with home 
made maple syrup, and sometimes a 
sausage or two with same, together 
with home made raised doughnuts and 
coffee, for each worker, were often on 
the breakfast menu. You see both men 
and women usually worked two to 
three hours before breakfast and they 
were hungry, some making this meal 
the most important one of the day. 
Corn meal was used in a variety of 
ways; Brown bread, both steamed and 
baked, flap jacks and johnny cake, and 
oh! such hominy as our miller knew 
how to make. Yum yum. Mr. Editor 
it doesn’t seem as though I could go 
on. I’m so hungry. Somehow today 
this food, by the same name, does not 
seem to taste as it did in those days of 
yore. 

Of course there was plenty of beef 
and pork, fowl and chicken and some 
lamb and mutton. Yes we ‘also had 
fish, not only from the market, but 
sometimes on cloudy days and early 
evenings, the boys would hie away to 
the streams and ponds and often catch 
enough fish to give the family, and 
sometimes the neighbors, all they 
wanted, for as long a time as they 
could be kept edible. I’m sure the 


boys, in those days, did not know they 
were destroying tillers of the soil when 
they could go out anywhere, on the 
better arable land and, in a very few 
minutes, dig plenty of earthworkers 
for the hungry fish. Brook trout, pic- 
kerel, bass, perch, roach and eels. The 
last named were not regarded favor- 
ably by some, especially the women 
folks. Thought they looked too much 
like black snakes. Well! They didn’t 
have to eat eels, or anything else they 
did not care for. There were usually 
seven or eight in the family, sometimes 
nine, and never, in one single instance 
was there the slightest lack of good, 
substantial food at meal time, to the 
very best of my remembrance and be- 
lief. Some years there were two to 
three hundred bushels of apples. Other 
years not as many. What fun the 
young people had with their apples 
and nuts all grown on the farm, cakes, 
which the girls would bake, home | 
made candies galore. No sugar or 
molasses shortage in those days. Per- 
haps previous to the above there had 
been a sleigh ride, a coasting or skat- 
ing party. Innocent sports, which the 
young folks, and some of the older 
ones too, so much enjoyed. 


It seems my bounden duty, before 
closing this article, to give most de- 
serving credit to at least two people 
who contributed a very important 
part to the success of the undertaking 
I have attempted to describe. My 
mother, who is now living in her nine- 
ty ninth. year, and my older sister, 
who has gone to her reward. Both 
were exceedingly faithful in co-operat- 
ing toward the dims and ideals my 
father envisioned. 

My ancestors, on both sides, were 
so-called sons and daughters of the 
soil, and all of them, as far back as 
my knowledge goes, lived to be eighty 
or more years of age. 

From what I have been able to learn 
it seems certain, that while perhaps 
they did not follow it to the extent my 
father did, all of them adopted, to a 
greater or less degree, the principles of 
what is now known as “Organic Gar- 
dening”. 
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NEW-ERA 
\ COMPOST 
\\ THERMOMETER 


HERE IT Is! 


The long-awaited com- 
post thermometer that 


enables you accurately 
to 
36 in. 
Long CONTROL 
Aluminum HEATING 
vane "on Tells you the exact 
day your pile has 
Graduated stopped heating. Pre- 
vents loss of bene- 
from 100 ficial bacteria; speeds 
to 200°F. compost making; helps 


you improve the 
PRICE $41.95 quality. 

Postpaid in U.S.A. Stop Guessing — 
No C. 0. D.’s Start Knowing 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


California Gold—Large deep glittering yellow 
Crystal Beauty—Splendid pure white 
Red Dominion—Huge deep lustrous red 
Royal Coach—yYellow penciled bronze 
Sierra Blue—Immense enamel blue 
One Each of the Above Labeled $1.50 Postpaid 
Catalog Free Listing Many Novelties 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Box O Spokane, Washington 


E. 101 Sharp 


Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Boz 948 
Dunbar, W.Va. 


A FLORA OF SOUTH CENTRAL STATES, 
by R. G. Reeves and D. C. Bain. Published 
by W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The principle aim of this semi-technical 
work is to provide a textbook for an ele- 
mentary course in plant taxonomy and a 
manual for the identification of seed plants 
in general of South Central Texas. The pub- 
lication includes both domestic and wild 
plants and is printed in language not so 
technical as to discourage its use by persons 
other than professional taxonomists. 


Margaret O. Goldsmith, THE PICTURE 
PRIMER OF INDOOR GARDENING. Illu- 
strated by Harrie Wood (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. $2.00) 


A very handsome and instructive booklet 
that is a joy to handle. It makes a nice birth- 
day gift to a flower lover. Even the expert 
will enjoy reading it and checking his own 
experiences with the recommendations of the 
author. A careful system of cross references 
makes the book even more useful. While the 
uncounted color illustrations are not exactly 
done in botanical detail, they are charming 
and helpful. 


Swann Harding, TWO BLADES OF GRASS. 
A History of Scientific Development in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. (Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. $3.50) 


Among the most interesting men in the 
Department of Agriculture is Mr. Harding 
who has given some time to the study of the 
Department’s history. In this book, he shows 
how the history of scientific agriculture be- 
came to a considerable degree the history of 
agriculture. It cost about $65,000 to make the 
basic discoveries in the fight against cattle- 
tick fever. That work has been worth $40,- 
900,000 a year. He shows how a highly 
technical paper on mould growth meant the 
discovery of trace elements and allowed fruit 
growers to keep up production after the soils 
started getting depleted. The real value of 
the book is to my mind the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with people; he started in the 
Department in 1910 and, being a fine genial 
writer, is able to recapture the picture of the 
leaders in a few sentences. This makes out 
of th® relatively dry subject of scientific his- 
tory an absorbing account that an intelligent 
reader will relish as much as Mr. Conant’s 
recent lectures. How effective the literature 


is appears from such statements as this: One. 
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STASSEN 


HOLLAND TULIP 
12 Pink, 12 White, 12 Red, 12 Yellow, 
12 Purple. 
OFFER 8: 60 bulbs for $5.15 
STASSEN RAINBOW 


DARWIN MIXTURE 
A long accepted favorite 


Prepaid 


25 for $1.90 100 for $7.25 
Heralds of SPRING 
DAFFODILS, Giant golden trumpet ............ $5.50 
CROCUS, Large flowering, mixed colors ........ 1.60 


CHIONODOXA, bunches of sky-blue flowers with 
white hearts 5 inches tall 
HYACINTHS ARMENIACUM, 
CAMPANULATA, Mixed colors. 
{2 inch spikes with open campanulate flowers .. 3.25 


SCILLA SIBERICA, intense blue flowers ...... 3.50 
PUSCHKINIA LIBANOTICA, bunches of white 
flowers with china blue stripes .............- 3.00 


FRITILLARIA MELEAGRIS, pendent, bell- 


shaped flowers in curiously checkered shades. 
Grows 12 inches tall ..............sseeeeseee 2.75 
SNOWDROPS, lovely white nodding blooms .... 4.75 


Send for big profusely illustrated catalog— 
it’s free for the asking. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Dept. 18 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 


Rhododendron Maximum, Canadian Hemlock Flame Azaleas 
and Cornus Degwood, 2 to 3 feet, 10 for $3.56, 25 for $8.00, 
100 for $30.00; 3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for 
$10.00, 100 for $35.00; 5 to 6 feet, $1.00 each. Rhododen- 
dron and Mountain Laure! elumps 2 to 4 feet, with 4 to 8 
stems $2.00 each. 


VALLEY VIEW EVERGREEN CO. 
DOEVILLE, TENN. 


Amazing Get Acquainted 


TU Offer 


“Our Fomous Hardy PLANTING 
Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! 


Dozens of brilliant flaming colors 
in this Rainbow Mix Assortment 
é rwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and’ Cottage Tulips remark- 
able low cost of less than 2c per 
bulb. These are our prize selection 
of famous young especially select- 
ed strain and —— because 
they are fon and second year 
bul to 24" in circum- 
ference. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 


12 Dutch Iris Bulbs Extra 
SEND NO MONEY! Order now, 


‘epaid. P: pt bri 
Con first year ar i ~ Bulbs. ton brings 
blues, without extra cos: 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 


Lasts Indefinitely! 


WILL NOT RUST, WARP OR DECAY 


ALL-ALUMINUM 


New Era COMPOSTER 


— LIGHT-WEIGHT — KNOCK-DOWN — 


WEIGHT ~ 

ONLY 40 POUNDS 

Can be assembled and dismantled in a few minutes. 
Capacity of square box—l ton. Attractive, extra-strong 1”’ 
dia. tubes. Additional sides permit variations in shapes 
and capacities—see diagrams. Also adaptable for fruit and 

vegetable storage bin. 

Y Price complete—with 2’ spacers be- C) 


tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
rods. $25.00 


‘a Each extra side, complete forabove $6.25 
Price complete—with 3°’ spacers be- 


tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
» Each extra side, complete for above $5.00 
All prices F.0.B. Trenton, N. J. 


NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BOX 909 TRENTON, N. J. 


own 
urseries import- 
ed France and Swiss 
Seeds! These will give 
ou a riot of choice 
looms in all 
and colors. 


ORDER NOW FOR 
SEPTEMBER to 
CEMBER DELIVERY. 
BULB RMS 
KALAMAZOO 99, 


CASH oR C.O.D. 


MONARCH 


DEPT, 0.6, 
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“LEHIGH” 
KNOCKDOWN 


Compost Box 


Designed by J. I. Rodale. Described in 
Organic Gardening, Dec. 1946, Page 9. 


A BOON FOR COMPOST GARDENERS 
SAVES TIME, LABOR AND FUSS 


You can assemble box without 


tools. Pull out corner rods and $46.75 
wood pieces come apart. Consists 

of 2” x 4’’ oak strips, pre-cut and F. 0. B. 
pre-drilled; four 4°’ dia. steel Joanna, Berks 


rods. Si t j 10’; 
deep. County, Penna. 


JOANNA LUMBER COMPANY 


BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


® Easily Set Up® Easily Dismantled 


FIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


REVOLUTIONARY 


THE BEE MASTER 


ARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
ou +2, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 


RAINBOW 


TULIPS — MIXED. 


Full size bulbs. Large bleoming size. 
100 for $7.00 — 100 for $5.00 
50 for $3.65 — 50 for $2.65 


For NAMED Varieties write for FRHE Catalog 


VAN BRAGT BROS. 
BOX 20 — HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


VITALOAM 


TRAO Mann 
| SOIL CONDITIONER 
Repot Your with VIFALOAR 
WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL SIZE $1.00 . ASK YOUR DEALER 
SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
©. @. BOX 736 YOUNGSTOWN 1, 
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on poultry lice control went intd an edition 
of one and one quarter million copies. We 
are sure that, when organic research once 
gets under way, and when thereby a perm- 
anent and stable agriculture can be establish- 
ed instead of the doctored system of the busi- 
ness age, the Department of Agriculture will 
have crowned its many previous successes 
with the final answer. Mr. Harding does not 
Qive criticism, but a history of what has been 
done, and the record is quite overwhelming. 
You might almost believe that there is some 
progress after all. 


S. B. Mitchell, YOUR CALIFORNIA GAR- 
DEN AND MINE (Barrows and Co., 114 
East 32, New York 16, N. Y. $3.00) 


This book by an expert shows the personal 
approach in everything; it is not one of the 
wishy-washy bits of garden writing that ap- 
pear so often in magazines, papers and 
books. It is solid, thorough, based on decades 
of experience; it is suggestive to the expert 
and helpful to the novice. Nothing better 
for Coast conditions and their special pro- 
blems! We can fully endorse it and suggest 
that gardeners in the South and in other 
parts of the country also look into this book. 
They will find it helpful in many ways, they 
too can enrich their gardening by following 
Mr. Mitchell’s solid advice. Very highly 
recommended. 


= 
= 
= 
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PLANNING THE Home Grounps 
by Cecile Hulse Matschat 


This book advises the home owner 
concerning the various types of land 
and the most successful way that each 
may be planted. In addition it tells 
how to make a lawn and care for it . 
planting plan so as to eliminate costly 
errors of placing trees, shrubs and 
flowers. There are also numerous sug- 
gestions for planting formal, informal, 
sunken and wild gardens. Finally a 
plan for kitchen gardens, herb gardens 
and service areas gives valuable hints 
as to the proper placing of screen ma- 
terial to shut out undesirable views. 
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Emmaus, Pa. 
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EUCALYPTUS LEAVES 


Q. We have on our new Rancho 
quite a Eucalyptus grove. I do not re- 
call having seen any comments in Or- 
ganic Gardening on the use of- the 
leaves of such trees as a mulch, or for 
use in compost. Could the leaves and 
the thin layers of bark be used in 


compost? 
W. H. R., Napa, California. 


A. The leaves and bark of Eucalyp- 
tus contain Oil of Eucalyptus which 
makes it undesirable to use them di- 
rectly as a mulch. Before composting, 
they should be exposed to the weather 
until most of the oil has disappeared. 
Then the leaves and bark can be used 
in the compost heap the same as other 
leaves. 


SLUGS 


Q. I have enjoyed your magazine 
Organic Gardening so much. Now I 
am writing to ask for any information 
you can give me on slugs. This has 
been a very damp year and my garden 
is full of them. What damage do they 
do? I have not actually seen any ex- 
cept to strawberries. 


J. A. S., Irvington, N. Y.- 


_A. At least two species of slugs may 
become troublesome in the garden. 
The more common one is the gray 
field slug; the other is.the giant or 
spotted garden slug. Slugs hide under 
rubbish during the day and feed at 
night on tender leaves of many garden 
plants, leaving a slimy trail whee 
they have ctawled. Jelly-like eggs are 
laid in the fall and spring in the soil 
or under stones, sticks, and clods of 
earth. Slugs may be trapped beneath 
shingles or pieces of board and then 


ACT NOW! 


TO GET A BIGGER CROP 
NEXT YEAR! 


Spread Ruhm’s Phosphate Rock on your soil NOW! Save 
spring labor, and get benefit of freezes and thaws. Improves 
soil fertility. Will not harm the Organic Gardener’s best 
friend—the Earthworm. Also widely used for easily and 
quickly converting manure to great soil-building fertilizer. 
Just sprinkle regularly on accumulating manure in pits—or 
in barn stalls, gutters, on poultry droppings boards, etc. 
Order direct TODAY, or write for facts including valuable 
Organic Soil Building information. (3c stamp appreciated) 


RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
74 tb. Bag $1.00 Prepaid East of Miss. River 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50; Ton $28 F.0.B. Townsend 
(Give nearest Freight Station when ordering) 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. Box 131-j2 Townsend, Mass. 


Rapid 
RITE-WAY 


Compost 


Active, Ruhm Phosphate Rock, Earthworms, and Compost 
Limestone are soil conditioners and ‘“MUSTS” in the right 
way to make a successful compost. 


ACTIVO No. 4. Size (treats 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 
No. 7 Size (treats 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
tie. 25 Size (treats 3 tons waste) $5.99 


EARTHWORM CULTURES 8 containers $2.50 
+ gallon $6.00 — { gallon $11.00 


Above prices prepaid. Add 10% if West of 
Mississippi 
RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 4 
74 Ib. Bag $1.00 Prepaid East of Miss. River 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50 — Ton $28.00 F.0.B. Townsend 


All the above products have many uses other than in 
composts. Get the facts. Write for FREE literature (3c 
stamp appreciated), or order direct TODAY! 


(State nearest Freight Office when ordering) 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 
P. ©. Box Townsend, Mass. 


300 VARIETIES 
OF Bu LBS 


150 of the World's 
YD most beautiful lilies 
described in our CATALOGI 

Natural color illustrations, 


NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, 
SPECIES TULIPS ond grophic garden plans. 
CAMELLIAS 

ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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CARTRWORMS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy OF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 

SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 
WILL BE MALED UPON RE 
ADDRESS ON POSTCARD T FOR YOUR 


* CALIFORNIA 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of plants, 
flowers, vegetable matter, etc.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soil the materials which enrich it. 
Earthworms eat this matter and return elements to the soil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par- 
ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
be made now. 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 
Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 


Make = compost into humus without turning 
he unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 


Send for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Perry Hall 


Properly-Bred - Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 
- REBUILD WORN-OUT SOIL - 


Fishermen i 
Put them in compost heap; or 


directly in soil. Enjoy tastier C. E. LaROY 
vegetables and fruits; more 

luxuriant flowers; healthi Route Ne, 3 
trees, shrubs and lawns. DECATUR, CA. 


Important 


THE COLORADO EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY has taken over all business of 
the former CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM 
FARMS. You can be assured of receiving 
the same courteous service and full co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to the 
raising of the “SOILUTION” earthworm. 
THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM :—It’s in- 
tensive propagation and trituration of compost into rich 
castings, make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, indoor 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:— 100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 


Denver 11 Colorado 
BLL 2. RA, 


Non-Nomadic 


RED EARTHWORMS 


Build Soil Nature’s Way Out of Your Waste Materials: 
$6 for 500 mature worms, $8 for a lug containing eggs and 
all sizes to mature. Adequate for compost heap or divide 
for box culture. Available in larger and smaller lots. 
Cultural instruction furnished. Write: 


KANSAS HATCHERY 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 
Creators of Natural Humus 


— Send for Folder B-97 — 


Tpsoiters 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


TERRACULTURE 


(Earth Cultivation) 
EARTHWORMS build topsoil and make nour- 
ishment quickly available to plants and crops. 

Write for Literature and Price List 


TERRACULTURE 


605 Elim St. 


Route 1 Mount Vernon, Ohio 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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killed. Plants may be protected by 
sprinkling hydrated lime or air slacked 
lime or wood ashes on the soil, as 
slugs and snails do not willingly crawl 
through dry materials. 

Proper garden sanitation, as remov- 
ing all rubbish and plant materials to 
the compost pile, will help in the con- 
trol of slugs. Do not use poisonous 
chemicals. 


OAK LEAVES 


Q. I have one of your Organic Gar- 
dening magazines that was sent to me 
a few days ago. I am very much in- 
terested in the Howard Process of 
making compost. We live in the “heart 
of the forest” with practically nothing 
but oak trees. I have been told that 
oak leaves are sour and unsuitable for 
making compost. I would like your 
advice. 


Mrs. J. C., Baldwin, Michigan. 


A. Leaves of all kinds are rich in 
minerals, having approximately twice 
as much as manure. Oak leaves con- 
tain as much nitrogen, 0.8 percent, as 
dry manure. Dried leaves have an 
acid reaction. This makes leaf mold 
especially valuable for acid-loving 
plants such as rhododendrons, azaleas, 
camellias, begonias, fuchsias, roses, 
and wild flowers of the forest. 

Incorporate the oak leaves in the 
compost heap with such other plant 
materials as weeds, garden plants from 
which the crops have been harvested, 
and lawn clippings in such a way that 
the leaves do not form a compact 
layer in the heap. By adding to each 
layer of the compost heap a sprinkling 
of pulverized limestone, the acids will 
be neutralized. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Q. I think your Organic Gardening 
Magazine is fine. We*read it from 
cover to cover. Some day I hope. to 
find something in it about Chrysan- 
themums. That’s one flower I love. 
Can we put compost on top the soil 


For BETTER 


COMPOST 


(PATENTED) 


Discards Rocks and Trash 
Grinds manure, and wet 
materials through rol! 

Screens through esl screens. 
Makes perfect compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 

Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 


New t circular. og od 
FREE of real help to 
growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. T Wichita, Kansas . 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the Untted States. 
10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Pius Parcel Post 
HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Bex 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


im a box. greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific instructions. 
copyrighted, Hr gery culture. $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Cardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and vi ‘elenees any time, with our simple in- 


structions. 
_ NATIONAL NURSERIES 
BILOXI. MISS. 


FREE CATALOG 


On Gardenias 
Azaleas Camellias 


Tree varieties. it’s FREE. 


MONROE PEONY FARM 
Box O 253 Monroe, N. Y. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. 0 
quip for vegetable gardens. 

proved all steel Gardeni “ 


Outfit 
— 5” deep, marks, hills “and Cultivator end 
cultivates rows 12” to 36” wide. ‘many other prac- 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. tical attachments. 


“4 Thousands off 
satisfied users: 


Material and hip fully g d. 
Write today for 


WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Ballston Spa, New York 


SMOOTHER COMPOST 
BETTER ROOT GROWTH! 


Kemp Power Soil 
Shredders save 
days of back-breaking 
work, shredding and 
mixing any soil, ma- 
nure and_ vegetable 
matter, wet or dry, 
into rich, smooth com- 
post with plant fibres 
thoroughly distributed. 
All lumps and clods 
are shredded; stones thrown out. 

Based on 48 years’ experience, the Kemp 
machine is built to endure. Cutting teeth, 
for example, are spring steel that stones can’t 
break. 

Kemp Junior model ($85 less motor) shreds 
from 3 to 6 yds. of compost per hour. 

We gladly send the Kemp catalog to all 
organic gardeners. It describes the machine 
fully and contains many pictures and pages 
of comment from growers, agricultural col- 
leges and other users. Commercial growers 
tell us that the Kemp Power Soil Shredder 
saves as much as % of the time and labor 
needed to mix compost or to prepare special 
soil for potting, and results in better root 
growth, and sturdier, healthier, more fruit- 
ful plants. Write for your copy today. 

KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. _ 


Dept. 4 1027 East Twentieth St. 


Water-Ground 
5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 
5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
5 tb. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
Add 25¢ Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 

Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 

meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal with 

full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
R. D. No. 7 AKRON, OHIO 


around the plants this fall or should 
it be spaded into the soil? : 


W. C. F., Illinois, 


A. To get the best results, Chrysan- 
themums should be taken up, divided, 
and reset each year. Because they are 
heavy feeders, the preparation of the 
soil should include a most liberal ap- 

plication of compost. Most Chrysan- 
~ ea are inclined to grow tall and 
slender, but this can be avoided by 
pinching out the top of the plant as 
soon as it is about 6 inches tall. This 
will cause branching. Then, in the 
middle of July, each of these branches 
should be cut back so that they in 
turn will give rise to branches. To get 
large heads, all but the terminal head 
of each branch should be pinched out. 
As the plants grow, they should be 
carefully supported with stakes. Dur- 
ing the growing season, give the plants 
additional applications of compost. 
Plants of the late varieties should be 
dug in September and transplanted 
into flower tubs or large flower pots 
and brought indoors. Plants so treat- 
ed often are in full bloom for Thanks- 


giving. 


BLACK ROT OF GRAPES 


Q. For several years I have used 
(not too successfully) spray for black 
rot of grape, but since reading Organic 
Gardening I would like to overcome 
this trouble without the use of sprays. 
Please advise me. 


C. C. P., Martinsville, Ind. 


A. You may be interested to know 
that grapes grown in India and China 
where chemical fertilizers and poison- 
ous sprays have never been used and 
where the soil is fertilized with well 
rotted manures and compost, are com- 
pletely free from all diseases. There 
is no reason Why the same thing can 
not be done in Indiana. 

The black rot of grape is the most 
destructive fungous disease of grape 
which not only destroys the fruits but 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


spots the leaves. The fungus winters 
over on the mummified, dry fruits. 
The first control measure is to careful- 
ly remove all diseased fruits and de- 
stroy them. Then put a heavy apph- 
eation of properly made compost a- 
round each plant and work it into the 
soil. It will probably require a year or 
more to restore the vines to sufficient 
vigor to enable them to resist fungous 
diseases. Do not use poisonous sprays 
of any kind. 


NEMATODES (EEL WORMS) 


Q. My garden is infested with ne- 
matodes. Will the continuous use of 
compost eliminate them or would you 
recommend treating with D.D.T.? 


Dr. C. M. F., Florida 


A. The presence of nematodes in- 
dicates that something is radically 
wrong with your soil. The best and 
quickest method of eliminating the 
nematodes is to work into the soil 
liberal applications of properly made 
compost. The compost in the soil will 
make possible a rapid increase in the 


soil bacteria and soil fungi which are ‘ 


antagonistic to the nematodes. Sir 
Albert Howard has described a case 
where nematodes were killed out as a 
result of the application of humus. 
Many of our readers have had the 
same experience. No chemicals should 
be used as they will kill the soil or- 
ganisms and thus delay or prevent the 
elimination of the nematodes. 


‘NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


Tris Cattleya 


THE BEST OF THE 
BULBOUS IRIS 


$1250 per hundred 


_ WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
ON TULIPS AND DAFFODILS 


Mountain Grown. We do not use 
any commercial fertilizers. 


Henry Carrier 


BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA 


FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


imagine! One box does the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 
helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
so you can erect and re-assemble 
in 2 ninutes. No tools re- 

constructed. 


2nd 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
Makes approx. 1% tons; enough 
finished 


ONLY $17.75 Complete 
Shipping charges extra. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 
Sinclair 
Easton and Old York 
WILLOW GROVE... PENNSYLVANIA 
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N N front slate as 
i . terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 
Shipped Satlsfestion 
SET UP guaranteed er money refunded. 


ORGANIC GARDENING is accepting classified advertisements for this pa 


word. Minimum 25 words. 
ORGANIC GARDENING. 


Payable in advance. 


Rates are 12c a 
Include name and address in sont count. 


EMMAUS, PA. 


FLOWERS 


NOW {IS THE TIME to order bulbs for fall planting. 
Imported Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocus, etc. 
Send postcard for lists. LOUIS N. RAHR, IMPORTER, 
950 South Gist Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


JOIN THE BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB NOW. Send 
one dollar for introductory carton of rare flower bulbs, 
guaranteed to grow in your home or office: 
MONTH CLUB, Box 55,. Highland Park, Illinois, 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS, Giant double blooming del- 
phiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 for 
$3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONEY BEE HAVEN, 
Dover, New Jersey. 

NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color sequence. Marcus, 
Nebraska, Patricia, Serenade, Soudan, Stout Maroon, $5.75 
value for $4.60. August delivery. Also all types of Iris. 
Any list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, Station 
M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

HESPERIS MATRONALIS—white—3 ft. perennial, Rud- 
beckia Purpurea hybrida—rich red varied—4 ft. perennial 
3 for $1.00. Postpaid. HOME OF FLOWERS, Ridgeland, 
South Carolina. 

IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot, Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, — 

ENGLISH LAVENDER, Pineapple sage. Worm- 
wood, Thyme. Plants at 60c postpaid. F. BERGER, P. O. 
Box 72, E. Pasadena 8, Calif. 

PREMIUM EASTER LILY BULBS, direct from our’ gar- 
dens. Free price list and actual photo of our fields in bloom 
on request. Fall delivery. WHALEN’S, Box 81, Hauser, 
Oregon. 

PINK LILY OF THE VALLEY. Single Pips $2.50 per 
dozen. Hardy Amaryllis (Lycons Squamigera) $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.50. Vinea (Myrtle) variegated foliage, rare. 
$1.50 per dozen. Postpaid. L. DEGLER, 1128 Green St., 
Reading, Pa. 

PRICE LIST NOW AVAILABLE of botanical and com- 
mercial orchid plants of unestablished and semi-established 
suitable for small and larger house culture. Osmunda fiber 
available at $2.25 per bag. GEORGE S. RYAN, Whole- 
sale Importer of Orchids, Route 4, Angola, Indiana. 
MAY WE HAVE YOUR NAME for our mailing list to 
receive: our catalog of wildflowers, ferns, shrubs, etc.? 
ORCHID GARDENS, Route 1, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four-inch orchids 
next February and March; then for many years. Easy as 
Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. $4 with order. 
CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


BULB OF THE 


GIANT ELOWERING PANSIES—NONE FINER. Fall 
best time. Transplanted, field grown, many in bud and 
bloom. Ready October and November. Also English Dais- 
ies, Forget-me-nots—all 6c each, EXPRESS ONLY. Min- 
imum order 25 plants. Get our list of plants and bulbs. 
PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


HOLLAND GROWN TULIP BULBS—Pre-season special. 
Our personal selection of varieties featured at International 
Flower Show; Glacier (Pure white), Eclipse (Rich dark 
red), The Bishop (Blue violet), The Peach (Rose); Mrs. 
Scheepers (Golden yellow). 100 bulbs (20 of each) $9.50; 
50 (10 each) $5.00; 25 (5 each) $2.75. Postpaid. Catalog 
in color free. BALDWIN GARDEN SPECIALTIES, INC., 
Dept. N.. Baldwin, New York. 


TULIPS—Closing out short lines, 25 beautiful assorted 
bloomers, including parrots, $1.25 postpaid. Planting stock 
$1.00 per Ib. NOVELTY BULB GARDENS, Rt. I, Box 
1240, Alderwood Manor, Washington. 

TULIPS—50 American Grown, blooming size Darwin Tulips 
$2.00. 40 Blue Iris $1.00. 12 Lemon Lilies $1.00, 
WM. POWELL, 323 Clinton St., Jackson, Mich. 
WILD TULIPS (Botanical or Species) Excellent for rock 
gardens or bedding. Successful in warm and cold climates. 
Red Emperor, largest of all tulips. Mammoth vermilion 
flowers opening to nine inches! 15 bulbs $3.00. LEichleri, 
crimson goblet flowers, 15 bulbs $1.60. Kaufmanniana, 
Turkestanica, Praestans or Sylvestris, 12 bulbs $1.30. Col- 
lection of twenty-five selected varieties, $2.50. Write for 
descriptive list. HAROLD LYKE, 17 Bradford, Pittsburgh 
5, Pa. 

NATIVE WILDFLOWERS of the great Southwest, many 
of them should be planted—nature’s way—in the fall. Send 


* card for fall planting seed list, many rare species listed. 


S. 8. LAWRENCE—Seedsman, Box 408, Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. 
WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. !, Home, Pennsylvania. 

CACTI 
INTERESTING CACTI and succulents. Collection of ten, 
no two alike, $1.00. More unusual varieties, $2.00 for 10. 
All pestpaid. PATOKA GARDENS, “Your Cacti Special- 
ist’, Patoka, Indiana. 
CACTUS BOOKLET FREE. 16 pages fully illustrated. 
Limited edition, free while they last. Send a card today. 
FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS, Dept. 444, Edin- 
burg, Texas. 


NURSERY STOCK 
BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
— SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern 
grown. Dutch Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


GROW trees. Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 
Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many varieties 
of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 
planting. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. 0G., Johnstown, Pa. 

WRITE for our special colored, illustrated catalog. Special 
prices on early orders, fruit and shade trees, berry plants, 
roses and shrubs. Bearing age fruit trees our specialty. 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., Farina, Ill. 


LILACS 


98 FRENCH, ORIENTAL & NOVELTY LILACS described 
in our free catalog. All stock top quality, grown on its 
own roots; nothing budded or grafted. Write UPTON 
NURSERY, Dept. B., 4838 Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 
SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. 
Same sterilized $2.50. Our Humus is of a very high 
quality and a splendid plant food as well as a soil condi- 
tioner. Sterilized Potting or Starting Soil $3.00 per 100 
Ib. | Unsterilized, $2.00. Above prices F.0.B. Akron. 
0. H. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, 
Copley, Ohio. 

COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
in it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


BOOKS 
BOOKS ON HEALTH discussed in Organic Gardening! 
“Nutrition ard Physical Degeneration’ by Dr. Price, $5.50. 
“Tomorrows Food’? by Rorty & Norman, $3.50. CRAFT 
BOOK SERVICE, 640 Grace St., Monterey, Calif. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


FUR FARMING BOOKS 


SEND 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and maga- 
tines and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. 
FUR Ym PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 


CARDEN BOOKS 


1946 LILY YEAR BOOK—116 pages illustrated. Reports 
include varieties, culture, hybrids and hybridizing, hardy 
races, diseases, insect pests, articles from Europe and about 
lilies in Asia. Minor. $1.10 postpaid. AMERICAN HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY, 821 Washington Loan and Trust 
Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 

“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
by Maye E. Bruce of England. Send 50c for copy deli d 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enovgh for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send postcard for information. Send 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book “‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
post-Making’”’. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 


COMPOST—SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


TEST YOUR SOIL AND COMPOST for essential elements. 
Is it well provided with humus? Do you have the right 
kind of humus forming bacteria? Our laboratory can tell 
you. Ask for information and prices. BIOCHEMICAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORY, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil and 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 

GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Keceive 12 
helpful books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $3.00 for a year’s membership direct te Dept. GB-9; 
Orgasic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64, and inside front cover. 


FOR INTERESTING BOOKS, For a bigger and better 
farm and Garden, Send for Folder, or order from page 
Adv. in Feb., March & April 1947 issues. LIGHTNING 
SPEED MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 115-Y, Streator, Ilinois. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS”, Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

SUCCESS WITH AFRICAN VIOLETS—lIllustrated book- 
4 35c (no stamps). MAYME GALE, Longmont, Colo- 
rado. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to. 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See Page ? for complete story. 


STUDENTS WANTED 


WANTED TO CONTACT—Inexperienced but determined 
couple oc family, latter preferred, sincerely interested in 
learning full-time, diversified farming and gardening. 
Small organic farm school now being organized. Write for 
details. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 


EARTHWORMS 


FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 
ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, (5 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES’. 24 page booklet: draw- 
ings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. LIGHT- 
FOOT, Civil Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 


GARDEN MAGAZINES . 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. New. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15c: Year 50c. (Quarter- 
ty). JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


COMPOST BOXES 


WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX, One box 
does the work of two. See ad on page for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 


FLOWER SEEDS — SOIL HEATING 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER SEED specialty list free. De- 
pendable soil heating electric units for 3x3 - 3x6 - 6x6 - 
6x9 - 6x12 ft. beds. Write us. RANSOM SEED CO., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


EMBOSSED METAL GARDEN LABELS. 40 for 25c; 
200 for $1.00. Print yourself on special-soft temper alum- 
inum alloy. Absolutely weatherproof, rustproof, fadeproof. 
ELLIS LABEL CO., 2020 Grand Avenue, St. Paul 5, 
Minn. 

GARDEN LINE AND MEASURING STICK—Every Gar- 
den Needs One. With 50 ft. line $1.00—100 ft. line $1.25. 
Add 15e (west of Mississippi 25c) for mailing. THE GAR- 
DEN TOOLHOUSE, 285 Linden Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
3 YEAR GUARANTEE. FLEXO RAKE adjustable for 
garden or lawn. I will replace free of charge, tines dam- 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, Thore disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 

GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.00 for 
complete information on the raising and use of Earthworms. 
HUFFMAN’S WORM RANCH, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives 
Junction, Mich. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE NATURE'S SOIL 
BUILDERS—Let them help you grow finer, more disease- 
free flowers, vegetables, and fruit. For further particulars, 
write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth St. 
Sovth, Arlington, Virginia. 

EARTHWORM EGGS. 2 to 10 worms per egg. Hatched 
in 3 weeks. 500 Eggs and complete instructions $4.00. 
T. R. FOWLER, 5425 Locust Ave., Long Beach 5, Calif. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS SUPPLY NATURAL ACTIVATOR for your 
compost heap. Pedigreed Heavyweight Chinchilla Juniors, 
Bucks $4.00; Does $6.00; Trio $15.00. B. L. LAROY, 2053 
Cornell, Dearborn, Mich. 

PEDIGREED DOMESTIC RABBITS for sale. Medium- 
sized breeds, $5.00 each for junior stock; $10.00 each for 
breeding-age animals. Giant breeds, $7.50 each for junior 
stock; $15.00 each for breeding-age stock. Non-pedigreed 
stock of medium or Giant breeds, $4.00 each for juniors, 
and $8.00 each for seniors, ready to breed. JOHN E. 
HOLTZINGER, 512 S. 22nd Street, Altoona, Pa. 


FOR THE TABLE 


SUMMER DELICACIES: Cooked ready to slice. Baked 
Smithfield Hams, 8-16 pounds, $1.75 lb. Delicious Smoked 
Turkeys, 10-16 pounds, $1.50 lb. Express prepaid, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HARVEY’S INC., Bowie 4, Maryland. 


aged through ordinary use within 3 years from p 
Swedish steel tines, width extended 24”, 4% ft. handle, 
$2.25 each. Ask your dealer or send check or money order. 
Express collect. Circular upon request. A. W. WALTER, 
75 Reid Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send posteard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Compost Activator Herbs—-MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOTORISTS-——When motoring in New England stop at 
TYLER’S PLACE in Connecticut. Overnight or longer. 
Charming colonial atmosphere, informal, congenial, interest- 
ing. From New Haven take scenic Route 80 to Junction 
144, Phone reservations, Deep River 2254. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR: Guaranteed, down-drat, creo- 

sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently. 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 
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POST. 


The purpose of The Trading Post Is to bring together the buyer and seller of organieally-grown food products. 
It is our answer to a constant stream of letters which we received from our readers asking for suggestions as to 


good places to buy all sorts of organically-grown foods. 


if you wish to buy or sell organically-growr 


foods and want to be listed in The Trading Post columns send i copy as soon as possible to 
ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, P 


Rates are 12e a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. 


Inelude and address in word count. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organie Method 
are wanted by Organic Gardening readers. Many readers 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods to 
sell. . . . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, 
etc... . regardless of quantity... it will pay you to 
advertise them for sale in these columns. Write Thomas 
B. Keck, Advertising Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING; 

Emmaus, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


EGGS AND CHICKENS DELIVERED twice weekly in 
Boston area. Fed grains grown in organically-treated soil. 
Compost and rich loam. Sunflower seed. Other organic 
products. ORGANIC FARM, West Falmouth, Mass. 


FOR WRITERS WHO WANT 


TO IMPROVE THEIR STYLE 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR “VERY” 
Contains a thesaurus of words that enables writers to 
find substitute words for the ineffective adverb, very. 
The word, very, in meaning almost anything, has come 
to mean nothing. This book is a collection of words 
that are more precise. It supplies the exact word by 
which to express a shade, a subtlety, a nuance of mean- 
ing. Clothbound. x 9%"’. $2.50 Postpaid 


THE “SAID” BOOK 
Lists thousands of variations which writers can draw 
from when they use the phrase he said or she said. 
Includes expressions that may be employed in con- 
nection with the phrase he said or she said when a 
writer wants to add color or embellish a dialogue 
situation with an exact mood and meaning. Use of the 
said expressions in this book will impart a professional 
tone to any writing, will give greater artistic variety 
and brighter illustrative effect to all literary produc- 
tions. Clothbound. 64%" x $2.50 Postpaid. 


THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 
A collection of sparkling phrases, piquant expressions, 
salty slang and effervescent humor garnered from the 
pages of this decade’s books and magazines. Compiled 
to aid writers who want to attain smartness, sophisti- 
cation and brightness in their literary productions. 
Clothbound. 6%” x 9144”. $2.50 Postpaid 


Write to Dept. GL-4 for catalog 


PRESS 
th West Street 
ALLENTOWN, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


With Playing C Cards 


HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 


Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 
decks in a separate book-like box. They 
are: 1. Animals; 2. Comparisons; 3. Syn- 
onyms; 4. Opposites; 5. Occupations. Start 


now. Order all five sets in a colorful, 
master box as illustrated. 
A 5- Box 
Wonderful Set, Including $5.00 
Gift 5 Booklets OSTPAID 


Address Dept. 0. G. 12 


RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


“VELAZQUEZ” 
SPANISH-ENGLISH Di otiona ry 


ENGLISH-SPANISH 
New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 

use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 

parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 

English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 

lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; cloth $5.50 


binding, x 
RODALE PRESS 


766 pages. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Word-Finder Books SPANIT 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard 

$1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Ii- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 

Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC 


EMMAUS .. . PA. 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because: 


4d. x is a splendid way for you to help 
ead the organic message to a lar; 
Buble audience . . . . among re 
who otherwise may not have the op- 
portunity of learning about the ad- 
vantages of gardening with organics. 


2. It provides a means of instilling the 
thought in the minds of our younger 
eneration that fertile soil—made fer- 
Fie without the use of harmful, chemi- 
cal fertilizers—is foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy livestock 
healthy human beings. 


It gives you an outlet for action; 
chante to tan ter the 


organic cause. 


Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. Send 
$1.50 for each subscription that you wish to con- 
tribute. Please designate to whom you want us 
to send your gift. We will enclose your nate. 

Offer limited to subscriptions for 
braries, institutions, schools, offices, 
Senators and Congressmen. 


Send cheek or money order to: 
Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC Y GARDENING when answering ads. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
Ing as checked below. Include FREE book, “‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your ~ 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3—!I Year O $7.—3 Years 
0 $5.—2 Years O Please bill me 
0 Please check if this a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
a we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flowers for Everyone’. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Join now and you will receive three new 
books immediately. Nine other surprisingly- 
different books will follow one-a-month. 
One of the books that we will be glad to 
send you upon recepit of the coupon below 
is titled, “Manual of Organic Materials’. It 
lists almost a hundred compostable materials. 


In the second book, ‘‘The Doctor’s Attitude 
Toward Fertilizers,’’ fifteen doctors discuss 
fertilizers, our foods, our health. 


The third book, ‘‘Planning the Home 
Grounds,” will help you develop your 
grounds into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 


Forthcoming books will discuss rock 
mulching, organic methods on large farms, 
the part bacteria play in composting, and 
collected methods and devices for compost- 
making. . . 


Start your membership now. Simply mail 
the coupon with $3.00. . 


Previous Gardeners’ Book Club Titles 
Available at Special Price 


1946-47 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 
1945-46 Book Club — 12 Books—$3.00 


Combination Offer — Both Clubs 
24 Books — $6.00 


See inside of front cover of this magazine 
for title list and further details. 


__ Gardeners’ Book Club Rates = 


Now $3.00 a Year for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 

Dept. OGB9, Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Gardeners’ 
Book Club (as checked in coupon) and send me 
all of the books that have been issued up to the 
present time. 

1 Yr. (°47-'48 Club) 12 Books—$3.00 
2 Yrs. (°47-°48) and (°48-'49)—$6.00 
0 Please check if this is a renewal 


Please Bill Mes 


BINDERS 


For Gardeners’ Book Club ‘Books 


OOKS You'll find it handy 
HOLDS 12 BOOKS to use these binders. 
An ideal w to preserve your copies for 

ual binding. Especially igned for 
Gardeners’ Book Club, holds a 


ear’s membership supply (12 
ks). Copies are easily in- 1.50 
serted. Order yours TODAY. OSTPAID 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 
@ « GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up te “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on ipa gene 
notable, new ‘book is «summation of How 


of the world nourishment, 

and ond yield, You far reading of Moward’s 

Lan studies and how farmers, 

using his advice fi na are restoring their de- 

pleted lands with compost humus .... are growing 

crops resistant to disease, parasites and an. The 
of this book 


dia 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.1.E. 
riculture and the well-being of work mastery Pages 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gardening 
Magazines or the Gardeners’ Book Club books. 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
Other Special-Size Binders Available fer 
The Gardeners’ Bock Club 
Protects and serurely holds your HOLDS 
prized copies. 


ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES. 
attractively with sturdy, black 


These convenient, 


cloth, the title stamped in gold. 
WH add a rich appearance to any $1 50 
setting. Complete as shown with 


12 flexible, retaining wires for 


use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or vice versa, 


Order direct from 


ORGANIC CARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


sot’ 
Ne 
renouned soil scientist and bacteriologist whose spe- 
is _investigati the diseases of and 
inspiration it will lené to your gardening and farming. yi 
<The Soil and complomants “An, 
Binders 
W 
: Organic Gardening Magazine are not suitable for 


ON! 
AUVUBIT ALIGUBAINN anand 


Admirably and Ably Presentg 
the Complete Case for Compost 
Farming and Gardening Ag 
Against the Dangerous Use of 


~ Hailed By Critics 
» As a Most 
Important Book 


"This will gire.@ good case of 
the jittets to all backyard gar- 
deners, a8 well us to all farmers, 
who have been playing it the easy 
way by tising chemical fertilizers. 
and it will very likely sefd them 
back to the compost heap. It also 
Proves that what you and I doen't 
know shout the art of composting 
net only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, ean 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 
eatthworm, ind that is a neat 


MAI 


—The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 

portent book beth for farmers and 

gardeners.”’ 

—Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative of 
thought and is worthy of study by 
all whe till the 

Nashville Tennessean 
~—Flesd Brailliar, Garden Editor, 


“One of the important books of 
our: time,”* 
--Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last fs a book which 


brings the all-importent world 
problem of soi) conservation into 
focus for the. indivittual gardener 
whe, of pecessity, must ibink snd 


ect largely in terms of his own 
small ground 
Here is an open door fo miére suc- 
eesatul gardentng fer all who 
te enter 
Robert 8S. Lemmon in 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


pateh af 


his gardening. 
What readers say: 


“IT have read your book 
‘Pay Dirt’ and. sincerely feel 
it's the most Inspiring book 
ever read. Local gar- 
deners, both home. and com- 
mercial people, all swear by 

—Carl Herbart, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Received my copy of *Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 
formation of really tremend- 
ous importance.” 


—Oskar Bakkom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether he 
cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 
large-acreage farm. 


by J. f. RODALE 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 


one who wants to adopt organic methods in 


$3.00 


“Ll have just finished read 
ing your book ‘Pay Dirt’ and 
found it to be one of: the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 

—Marian 8. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in. offering con- 
structive practical methods 
for better health and: better 
farming.” 

—Mre. 
Fairfax, 


Scott’ Winfeld, 
Va, 


PAY 


« order: direct from 
ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chemical Fertilizers} 
‘Ness Ns 
Pay Dirt 
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